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MUSIC. 

Tur following essay, which appeared many years ago in the 
Quarterly Review, and treats of Music, its conditions, its origin ; 
the sense of time, the innocuousness of music, lovers and non- 
lovers of music, musical poets, non-musical poets, musical 
happiness, Greek music, false theories, the Troubadours, science 
of counterpoint, Palestrina; catches, rounds, and canons; the 
violin, instruments as accompaniments to the voice, early dra- 
matic music, English patronage of music, Handel, religious 
scruples, sacred music of Handel and Mozart compared, dis- 
tinct characters of keys, imitative music, descriptive music, 
expression, pure musical ideas, composers’ first thoughts, 
Beethoven’s sacred music, &c. &c., is evidently from the pen 
of a highly accomplished amateur. 

As we like to hear intelligent amateurs discuss the art, its | 
principles, and its influence, quite as much as—if-not more 
than—we like to hear them discussed by professors and scien- 
tific men, we open our columns to the very instructive and 
pleasant cauddmecsf the Writer in the Quarterly Review. 

To some of his opinions, many of his assertions, and much 
of his doctrine, we are adverse; but we leave him to speak for 
himself, which will be more polite, since we are inclined to | 
think that he is a lady. Contenting ourselves with a violent pro- 
test against the comparatively unimportant position he gives to 
Sebastian Bach, in placing him snout by snout with Domenicho 
Scarlatti, as a mere strengthener of the ‘‘joints and muscles”’ 
of music; and a still more savage protest—we repeat the 
word for want of a fiercer—against the position he assigns, 
by insinuation, to Felix Mendelssohn Bartholdy. The latter, 
however, may be excused on the plea, that the essay was 
composed before Flijah was given to the world. 

Moreover, he will excuse us—or she—for running our pen 
through a passage, which, in the general consideration of 
Beethoven’s genius, makes allusion to certain concoctions of 
music-publishers, under the denomination of ‘‘ Longing,” 
“Hope,” and “Sorrow” waltzes, of which Beethoven was | 
completely guiltless. 

Moreover, we do not agree with him—or her—in his views 
of keys, or rather, of the characters of keys. Par exemple—_ 
who would think of calling the G minor Symphony of og 
—one of the most passionate and beautiful creations in the | 
art—‘‘ a heart-chilling horror?’ The writer in question, it | 
is true, does not so call it; but he might, since he alludes to 

the ‘“heart-chilling horror” of the key of @ minor, in his 
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delineation of the characters of keys; with which we do not | 
agree. 








Fourthly, Beethoven was quite as much a prodigy in his 
youth as Haydn, and his early productions were ten times 
more remarkable than those of the author of the Creation. 

Besides, why, when citing the poets who have glorified 
music, has he omitted Shelley? Is this a bit of the old 
leaven of the musty Tory Quarterly bigotry? We fear, to judge 
from several passages of a certain unmistakeable colour, yes! 
We regret to find such a colour daubing such a page. 

But, above all, Beethoven’s ‘‘ Missa Solennis” is as really 
religious as anything of Handel’s. She would not surely 
have Religion invariably expressed in the tone of ‘“ Comfort 
ye, my people,” or divine miracles in that of the ‘ Hailstone 
Chorus’’—would she ? 

To wind up, the writer is evidently ignorant of what Men- 
delssohn intended by his Lieder ohne worte. 

In attempting to define the sister arts of Music and Paint- 
ing, we should say, broadly, that the one is supplied from in- 
ward sentiments, the other from outward observation : there- 
fore, that in presenting them to the comprehension and 
enjoyment of a race of beings compounded of body and spirit, 
the art consists in giving to music a form, and to painting a 
soul; that itis an argument both of our earthly and heavenly 
natures that music must be materialized and painting spiri- 
tualized to fit them for our service, since only a higher order 
of beings can be supposed to partake of their ineffable beauties 
in their abstract essence, and converse with art as they do with 
truth, face to face. We mean no comparison of the relative 
value and beauty of these two arts, feeling sure that however 
distinct their lines of light may appear to us here, they unite 
in one radiant point beyond our sight, though visible to true 
artist faith. Nor are we less assured that each art is equally 
favourable to that purity of life and high spiritual attainment 
to which all great poetic gifts are intended to contribute as a 
subordinate but still divine revelation; but inasmuch as the 
process of music is necessarily from within to without, as the 
very depth of its source requires it to pass through so much 
of this earth before it reaches the surface of our perceptions, 
music is of all others that art which is more especially placed 
at the mercy of mankind. The painter, when he has com- 
pleted his picture, rests from his labour—it requires nothing 
further at his hands. It stands there in silent independence, 
needing nothing but the light of heaven to convey it to the 
organ by which it is admitted to the mind. But the offspring 
of the musician is born dumb—it reaches no ear but his own, 
and that a mental one—it has to appeal to others to give it 
voice and being. Men and women, subject to all the caprices 
and corruptions of their kind—and those of the mere material 
musician are among the meanest in the world—wood and 


| Wire, and brass and catgut, liable to every variation of the 


atmosphere, are indispensable to its very existence ; and thus 
the composer and his composition are separated by a medium _ 
which too often reflects dishonour, though unfairly so, on the 
art itself. As Guido, in the prologue to his Antiphonarium, 
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bitterly says of those who for centuriga were the only instru- 
ments of music, namely, singers : 


“ Musicorum et Cantorum 
Magna est distantia ; 
Isti dicunt—illi sciunt, 
Que componit Musica :— 
Nam qui eit quod non sapit, 
Definitur Bestia.” 

It is a strange thing, the subtle form and condition of 
music. When the composer has conceived it in his mind, 
the music itself is not there ;—-when he has committed it to 
paper, it is not still there;—when he has called together his 
orchestra and choristers from the north and the south, it is 
there—but gone again when they disperse. It has always, as 
it were, to put on mortality afresh. It is ever being born 
anew, but to die away and leave only dead notes and dumb 
instruments behind. No wonder that there should have been 
men of shallow reasoning powers or defective musical feclings, 
who in the fugitiveness of the form have seen only the frivolity 
of the thing, and tried to throw contempt upon it accordingly. 
But in truth such critics have hit upon the highest argument 
in favour of the art; for how deep, on the contrary, must be 
the foundations of that pleasure which has so precarious a form 
of outward expression ;—how intensely must that enjoyment 
be interwoven with the Godlike elements of our being, in 
which mere outward sense has so fleeting a share! The very 
limitation of its material resources is the greatest proof of its 
spiritual powers. We feel its influence to be so heavenly, 
that, were it not for the grossness of our natures, we should 
take it in not by the small channel of the ear alone, but by 
every pore of our frames. What is the medium of communi- 
cation when compared with the effect on our minds? It is as 
if we were mysteriously linked with some spirit from the 
other world, which can only put itself en rapport with us, as 
long as we are here, through a slight and evanescent vibration 
of the air, yet even that all-sufficient to show the intensity of 
the sympathy. 

* Whence art thou—from what causes dost thou spring, 

Oh Music! thou divine, mysterious thing?” 
We ask the question in vain, as we must ever do, when we 
would follow paths which lose themselves in the depths of our 
being. We only know, and only can know of music, that its 
science is an instinct of our nature—its subjects the emotions 
of our hearts—that at every step we advance in its funda- 
mental laws we are but deciphering what is written within 
us, not transcribing anything from without. We know that 
the law which requires that after three whole notes 
a half-note must succeed is part of ourselves—a necessity in 
our being—one of the signs that distinguish man from the 
brute; bat which we shall never account for till we are able 
to account for all things, 

As to the hackneyed doctrine that derives the origin of 
music from the outward sounds of nature, none but poets could 
have conceived it, or lovers be justified in repeating it. Grant- 
ing even that the singing of birds, the rippling of brooks, the 
murmuring of winds, might have suggested some ideas in the 
gradual development of the art, all history, as well as the 
evidence of common sense, proves that they gave no help 
whatsoever at the commencement. The savage has never 
been inspired by them: his music, when he has any, is a mere 
noise, not deducible by any stretch of the imagination from 
such sounds of nature. The national melodies of various coun- 
tries give no evidence of any influence from without. A col- 
lection of native airs from different parts of the world will help 
us tofno theory as to whether they have been composed in 








valleys or on plains, by resounding sea-shores or by roaring 
waterfalls. There is nothing in the music itself which tells 
of the natural sounds most common in the desolate steppes of 
Russia, the woody sierras of Spain, or the rocky glens of 
Scotland. What analogy there exists is solely with the in- 
ward character of the people themselves, and that too profound 
to be theorised upon. If we search the works of the earliest 
composers, we find not the slightest evidence of their having 
been inspired by any outward agencies. Not till the art stood 
upon its own independent foundations does it appear that any 
musician ever thought of turning such natural sounds to ac- 
count: and—though with Beethoven’s exquisite Pastoral 
Symphony ringing in our ears, with its plaintive clarionet 
cuckoo to contradict our words—we should say that no com- 
positions could be of ahigh class in which such sounds were 
conspicuous. 

The connexion between sound and numbers is a fact which 
at once invests music with the highest dignity. It is like 
adding to the superstructure of a delicate flower the roots of 
an oak of the forest. Far from being a frivolous art, meant 
only for the pastime of the senses in hours of idleness, it 
would seem to be of that importance to mankind that we are 
expressly furnished with a double means of testing its truth. 
The simple instinct of a correct ear and the closest calculations 
of a mathematical head give the same verdict. Science proves 
what the ear detects—the ear ratifies what science asserts 
—instinct and demonstration coalesce as they do with no 
other art:—for though the same species of identity exists 
between the rules of perspective and the intuition of a correct 
eye, yet the science in this instance is neither so profound nor 
the instinct so acute. The mere fact that music and mathe- 
matics should be allied is a kind of phenomenon. One can 
hardly believe how Euclid and Jenny Lind should have any 
common bond of union; but deep in the secret caverns of the 
mind the materials from which both are supplied mingle in 
one common source, and the paths which have conducted a 
Galileo, a Kepler, and a Herschel to the profoundest abstrac- 
tions the human mind is capable of, have started from the 
sweet portals of musical sound. 

But the natural history of music is full of wonders, Wher- 
ever we look into its inherent elements we are met by signs of 
precautionary care. It is as if the Giver of all good gifts had 
presided over the construction of this one with especial love, 
fencing it round with every possible natural security for its 
safe development, and planting it among those instincts we 
have least power to pervert. The sense of time is alone a 
marvellous guarantee—a conscience which no other art 
possesses in the same measure—the order which is music’s first 
law—the pulse which regulates the health of the whole impal- 
pable body—the first condition of musical being—an invisible 
framework in which the slippery particles of sound are knit 
together for action—a natural regularity which we can only 
bear to hear trangressed from the pleasurable suspense in which 
the mind is kept for its return; for the suspensions in the 
musical world, unlike those in the moral, have the blessed 
property of never bringing disappointment in their train, How 
deep the sense of time implanted in the human breast, when 
the mere motion of a little bit of stick, and that not governed 
by any piece of nicely-constructed mechanism, but by the sole 
will of one capricious dandy, can supply it in ample abundance 
to an orchestra of five hundred performers! But the true timist 
is time all over—his outward man is one general conductor— 
eye, ear, or touch are alike susceptible to the electric fluid of 
true musical measure—you may communicate it to him by the 
palms of his hands or the soles of his fect. One can hardly 
imagine a state of corporeal infirmity or mutilation which eould 
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render him insensible to thislaw. He may be blind or lame, 
he may be paralysed from head to foot, or may have left half 
his limbs on the field of battle, it matters not—while he has 
sufficient body left to house his mind, the sense of time will 
not desert him. 

The readiness with which the memory lends itself to the 
service of music is another standing phenomenon peculiar to 
her. By what mysterious paradox does it come to pass that 
what the mind receives with the most passivity it is enabled 
to retain with the most fidelity—laying up the choicest 
morsels of musical entertainment in its storehouses, to be 
ready for spontaneous performance without our having so 
much as the trouble of summoning them? For not even the 
exertion of our will is required: a thought—ay, less than a 
thought—the slightest breath of a hint is sufficient to set the 
exquisitely sensitive strings of musical memory vibrating ; 
and often we know not what manner of an idea itis that has 
just fluttered across our minds, but for the melody, or fragment 
of a melody, it has awakened in its passage. By what especial 
favour is it that the ear is permitted a readier access to the 
cells of memory, and a steadier lodging when there, than any 
of the other organs? Pictures, poetry, thoughts, hatreds, 
loves, promises of course, are all more fleeting than tunes ! 
These we may let lie buried for years—they never moulder in 
the grave—they come back as fresh as ever, yet showing the 
depth at which they have lain by the secret associations of joy 
or sorrow they bring with them. There is no such a pitiless 
invoker of the ghosts of ,the past as one bar of a melody that 
has been connected with them, There is no such asigh escapes 
from the heart as that which follows in the train of some 
musical reminiscence. 

(To be continued.) 


THE MUSICIAN’S HOUSEHOLD MEDICINES. 
Consisting of a Series of Prescriptions. 
No. 4. 
Wiye ror tue Sprrairs, 

Take Gold, perfectly refined, three ounces, quench it six or 
seven times in good Claret Wine; add of Nitre, six grains, for 
two draughts ; add of Saffron, prepared, three grains, of Amber- 
grease, four grains; pass it through an Hippocras Bag, wherein 
there is a dram of Cinnamon, gross beaten—-or, to avoid the 
dimming of the colour, of Ginger. Take two spoonfuls of this, 
toa draught of fresh Claret Wine. 

[Next morning you will get up with a headache.—En. | 


No, 56, 
Tae Prerartnc ov Sarrron. 
Take six grains of Saffron, steept in half parts of Wine and 
Rose-water, and a quarter part Vinegar; then dry it in the 


sun. 
[Next morning you will find it blown away.—Ev. | 


SOMETHING SENSIBLE FROM THE FIELD. 


We were really thunderstruck at finding the following— 
with which we almost entirely agree—in the fishy feudlleton 
of our cotemporary, the Field:— 

Drury Lane opened for one of its short omnibus stages on Mon- 
day. Certainly there was no flourishing of trumpets or over- 
doing of preliminary boasting on this occasion, for when I got to 
the theatre I was perfectly ignorant whether the Freischiitz was 





to be sung in German or English. The management—which 
means, not Mr. Smith, the lessee of the theatre, but Mr. Jarrett, 
the horn-player, and Mr. Stammers, formerly entrepreneur of 
Exeter-Hall concerts—were most liberal to the press on the first 
night of their “ special season” of a fortnight ; only one thing a 
little diminishes my gratitude for their civility, namely, that every 
available space in the house was occupied ten minutes before the 
overture commenced. I don’t complain in the least, though cer- 
tainly I have been hitherto of opinion that the possession of a 
stall ticket implied the claim to a stall,—as by paying my visit to 
the theatre on Tuesday I believe I missed a good many imperfee- 
tions which I should have witnessed on Monday. On the whole 
the performance was good—about equal to what one would meet 
with at Frankfort or Munich (I should mention that the opera 
was sung in German), and which one would there consider a very 
pleasant evening’s amusement. I should be very glad to have 
such a house open to me for three or four nights a week during 
the winter. It is true that the orchestra and chorus were often 
rather wild, and hitches in the scene-shifting and machinery (more 
especially in the incantation scene) were neither few nor far be- 
tween, but all that will smooth down after a few nights’ perform- 
ance. The small critics, who only admit of two colours, black 
and white, and who, with the usual intolerance of half-knowledge, 
will never allow merit to exist in anything that is not perfection, 
were loud in condemnation, because Mdme. Caradori, who played 
Agatha, is not Grisi, and Reichardt (Max) is inferior to Mario. I 
say that the former sings and acts in a broad, energetic, and 

eflective style; and that the latter, though certainly deficient in 
power, is a good and agreeable tenor, though of course not equal 

to Mario or Tamberlik, Then Formes was, of course, a magnif» 
cent Caspar. The fact is that the opera is not yet a habit among 
the English ; it cannot be, for we have never yet had a continuous 
English opera, at prices sufficiently low to admit of the attendance, 

without an effort, of the midGic classes. The Londoners are 

wealthy, and any extraordinary attraction, such as the appear- 

ance of a singer with whose fame all the newspapers in Europe 

are ringing, or a fiddler who plays concertos on a single string, 

suffices to unloose the purse-strings of heads of families, so as to 

procure at an exorbitant price to the mother and e the right 
of listening for once in a way to the wonder of the time. But 

—post equitem sedet atra cura”—even while listening to 

dearly pts ss: arpeggio or cadenza, the thought will intrude 

whether after all they are worth the money, and of course an 

audience subject to such influences becomes painfully (albeit per- 

chance ignorantly) critical, and patiently endures nothing but the 

faultless. But the faultless in music is rare, if indeed it exists; 

and certainly must not be expected as a permanence in this as yet 
unmusical realm. The Viennese, the people of Munich, the 
Milanese, the Neapolitans, are far more musically inclined and 
organized than the English, yet they none of them possess a per- 
manent opera which one of our perfection-demanding critics would 
not proclaim to be inferior—not one whose corps dramatique is a 
great deal better than the hastily constituted one at Drury Lane. 
Yet the first singers, musicians, and composers in the word have 
issued from these establishments, and the most instructed and 
appreciative audiences in the world are found night after night 
oceupying their benches. Why? Because, in the first place, 
knowledge is always tolerant, and there is nothing so given to find 
fault—so dénigrant—as ignorance, or (worse still) half-instruction ; 
and, secondly, because in those countries, owing to the permanence 
and prices of the national musical theatre, opera-going is a habit, 
not an exceptional effort; and epndegnyetiy the public accustom 
themselves to judge performances as a whole, and don’t try to 
show science by pulling to pieces this or that part; are content 
with the amount of pleasure they have received from a fair render- 
ing of the music of Mozart or Rossini, without ungraciously insist 

ing on the improvement there would have been if Signora A. and 
Signor B. had occupied the places of Signora C. and Signor D, 
In one sentence; my meaning is, that I am convinced, as I am of 
my existence, that a well-conducted English opera at Drury Lane, 
not dependent on spectacle or scenery, but on the music, with low 
prices, plenty of stalls, and a frequent change of performance, 
would be a most remunerative dramatic speculation. 
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SOMETHING NOT SENSIBLE. 
(From the Field.) 


“T think I let my readers off very easily in not seizing the 
opportunity of this dramatically dead time of year, to inffict upon 
them, by way of filling up the space accorded to me in The Field, 
a fine orthodox discussion on the principles and practice of acting 
and composition, from the days of AZschylus and Roscius (who on 
earth was jeune premier in the days of /Eschylus?) down to 
Planché and Keeley, or a lively musical discussion (such as I have 
sometimes seen in print) well spiced with references to Doctor 
Donnerblitzen’s popular fuge in the dominant of Y, Op. 367 of 
that great composer's works; or to Professor Shinkenroth’s 
(Kapelmeister to his Transparency the Margrave of Kussanblastem) 
well known Sinfonia comica in X; but I have mercy on my own 
ignorance, and I rather prefer having a sort of roving license ” 
to shoot phenicopters in the marshes, and catch tinkers in 
the pools of Norwegia. The Field a raison. <A grayling toa 
buff-pullet, he has better sport than in hunting down musical 


terms, 
(To be continued SUR-LE-CHAMP.) 





BRADFORD MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 


(From our own Correspondent.) 
Aug. 31. 


The Bradford Musical Festival—projected to commemorate 
the opening of the new Music-Hall, named after St. George— 
was inaugurated this morning with Mendelssohn’s oratorio, 
St. Paul. The town, even up to the present moment, is very 
full, and strangers find it difficult to procure accommodation. 
The weather is not inviting; nevertheless, each train from 
the various quarters brings in its quota of visiters, and Brad- 
ford presents a stirring and bustling appearance. The streets 
are thronged, the people are full of excitement, and the city 
wears a veritable carnival air. 

Last night the rehearsals for the three evening Concerts 
took place, and the Hall was lighted up. Outside, a dense 
throng had assembled, through which it was exceedingly 
difficult to make way. But the people of Bradford are wonder- 
fully polite, and although curious to a degree, and excited by the 
least cause, they have learned to think of others’ gratification 
and comfort besides their own. They are a rough and rugged 
set, but amenable and impressible as their own wool. Neither 
showers, nor cold, nor even the impossibility of seeing or 
hearing anything, could drive the crowds away from the 
doors of St. George’s Hall last night. They deemed it 
necessary that they should honour with their presence the 
first lighting up of the Hall, as the grand overture to the 
Festival, and accordingly they attended in deep masses, and 
displaygd indomitable*conrage and good-humour in setting at 
defiance the elements, and dispensing with every requirement 
of pleasure, on a matter of principle. 

Bradford is a fine. manufacturing town—a place of factories 
—a warren for artizans. Nevertheless, it contains much 
wealth, and reckons important and influential names among 
its inhabitants. With Samuel Smith, Esq., the spirited and 
patriotic Mayor of Bradford for the current year, originated 
the idea of erecting a Music-Hall on the same scale of gran- 
deur and completeness as the Music-Halls at Liverpool, Man- 
chester, and Leeds. The idea suggested by Mr. Samuel 
Smith was at once taken up and acted upon. In 1849, a 
joint-stock Company was instituted, with a capital of £16,000, 
in £10 shares. The design of the building was left open to 
public competition. Twenty-two draughts were submitted 
to the Committee of Management, and those of Messrs. Lock- 
wood and Mawsen, Architects of Bradford, were accepted. 
On the 22nd of September, 1851, the Earl of Zetland laid the 





foundation stone, and the building has only been completed 
within a few days. 

St. George’s Hall is a remarkably imposing building. It is 
situated nearly in the centre of the town, and has tolerable 
approaches from the various sides. The general design of the 
Hall is Palladian, and the pillars are all of the Corinthian 
order. It is said to cover an area of 1,600 square yards. 
The external walls and columns are built entirely of York- 
shire stone. The following extract from a printed description, 
just issued, will, however, best afford an idea of the archi- 
tectural pretensions of the Hall :— 


“ The front or western elevation is 75 feet in height from the 
ground to the apex of the pediment, and is composed of a rusticated 
basement 27 feet high, surmounted with Corinthian columns and 

ilasters, which support the entablature. The principal entrance 
is by three arched door-ways, with folding doors on the basement 
of this fagade. On each side are niches containing bronze cande- 
labra. The centre of the arches over the doorways are enriched 
with masks executed by Yorkshire artists. The lower parts of the 
intercolumniations are occupied by windows 14 feet high, and the 
upper with circular shields in stone, bordered with wreaths of oak 
leaves. The south side elevation consists of a rusticated basement 
story, with deeply recessed windows, between which are elabor- 
ately carved festoons of fruit and flowers. Above this story are 
Corinthian columns and pilasters, supporting an unbroken enta- 
blature the whole length of the building. The intercolumniations 
are filled with eight arched windows 14 feet high. The entrance 
leads into a vestibule 46 by 25 feet and 22 feet in height. From the 
centre of the floor springs the grand staircase, branching off to the 
right and left, and terminating in the gallery on each side leading 
to the stalls and area. At the foot of the staircase on either side 
are bronze candelabra 12 feet high with nine branches to each. 
The hall itself is 152 feet in length, 76 feet in breadth, and 54 feet 
high. It is divided into area, stalls, and gallery. The first is 96 
by 45 feet, and will accommodate 1,000 persons with seats. The 
stalls are raised 12 feet above the area, and contain 550 seats. The 
front of the stalls is ornamented with foliated scroll work, executed 
in Carton Pierre; in the centre of each scroll are two emblematic 
figures in alto-relievo. The gallery is carried round three sides of 
the building, and contains 1,800 seats. The hall is thus calculated 
to hold an audience of 3,350 persons. The eastern or orchestral 
end is semicircular, with a diameter of 50 feet; cn either side of 
the organ are Corinthian pilasters springing from the orchestra 
and supporting the entablature. A space of 6 feet from the cornice 
to the ceiling is coved and divided into panels enriched with a deep 
border of vine and ivy leaves, fruit and flowers. Around the ceil- 
ing runs a border of the same character. The ceiling itself is 
divided into four compartments by an inner border of scroll work, 
with central ornaments of water-leaves and flowers. ‘The hall is 
lighted by 16 arched windows 14 feet high. The method of light- 
ing it in the evening is by a continuous line of 1,800 gas jets from 
pipes carried entirely round the hall on the upper surface of the eor- 
nice (as in the Liverpool-hall). The ventilation is effected by circular 
apertures 7 inches in diameter, pierced through the exterior mould- 
ing of the outer border of the ceiling, continued entirely round the 
four sides ot the latter, and give a ventilating surface equal to a 
superficial area of 130 square feet, The heating is by the usual hot- 
water apparatus, Separate entries are proyided for each class of 
the audience. On a level with the stalls are refreshment and cloak 
rooms—the former 45 by 25 feet, for the accommodation of the 
occupants of that portion of the hall; and a similar arrangement 
has been made for those of the area.” 


The entire cost of the building—including the ground purchase 
—amounted to £21,000, The organ was built by Mr. Holt, a 
resident manufacturer. Indeed, so determined have seemed the 
Committee of Management to confine every artist employed on 
the construction of the Hall, and every article consumed 
therein, to natives and home production, that I am astonished, 
in the projecting of the Festival, that they did not procure 
their band, their chorus, and their principal singers from their 
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own good town, or, at least, keep their engagements within 
the bounds of their own Riding. But, really, the construction 
of such a building is high)y creditable to Bradford, and the 
good effects resulting from the establishment of a periodical 
festival in such a town are incalculable. Music is the great 
agent of refinement ; and assuredly, if the good folks of Brad- 
ford—we mean, of course, the humblerclasses—need anything in 
their social state, it is a little fining down. It is, however, 
sometime before the factory people can learn to understand 
and appreciate Elijah and the Last Judgment, and perhaps the 
Committee of Management might take it into their heads to 
conciliate the factories, by providing at the New Hall “ People’s 
Concerts,”’ like those at Manchester, with something light and 
agreeable to give them a taste and begin upon. 


The committee of management are Messrs. Samuel Smith, mayor 
(chairman), William B. Addison, William Garnett, Edward Hail- 
stone, George Payne, Charles Semon, Samuel Laycock Tee, Charles 
Stanfield, John Dale, H. O. Mawson, and Charles Ollivier (secre- 
tary). It is due to these gentlemen to state that they have made 
their arrangements in such a style of liberality that the first Brad- 
ford festival at once takes rank with the great and celebrated 
meetings at Norwich and Birmingham. 

The first morning performance to-day comprised Mendelssohn’s 
oratorio of St. Paul, and the “ Hallelujah” chorus from Beet- 
hoven’s Mount of Olives. 


As the inconvenient hour of 3 o’clock p.m. is the last at which 
parcels for London can be despatched from this place, it is not 
possible to enter into any lengthened account of the performance 
of St. Paul, on Wednesday morning. For the present it must 
suffice to say that, on the whole, a better, in almost every respect, 
has been seldom heard. ‘The principal singers were—Madame 
Novello, Mrs. Lockey, and Miss Louisa Pyne; Messrs. Sims 
Reeves, Lockey, Weiss, Winn, and Herr Formes. Mr. Costa was 
loudly applauded on entering the orchestra, and the national anthem 


was then performed, the audience (upwards of 2,000) all standing. 


Madame Novello sang the solos. The overture to St. Paul was 
enough to show that the band was one of the finest ever collected 
together at a musical festival ; and a first hearing of the Bradford 
chorus, left an impression that for fresh voices, correct intonation, 
and general precision they are unsurpassed by any provincial body 
of singers whatever—putting the metropolis out of the question, 
since there is really nothing in London to be compared with them 
for those desirable qualities. 

The second morning performance, to-morrow, will be devoted to 
the Messiah ; the third on Friday, to selections from the Creation, 
Tsrael fin Egypt, and two novelties—viz., a “Credo” (MS8.) by 
Mendelssohn, presented—as already alluded to in the Musical 
World—to the Committee, and a Baptismal Anthem by Mr. Costa, 
which, though not a recent composition, was performed in Buck- 
ingham Palace this year, at the christening of Prince Leopold. 
There will be three evening concerts, of a miscellaneous descrip- 
tion, at each of which a grand symphony for the orchestra consti- 
tutes a feature. 

The principal singers engaged for the festival, as before stated 
in the Musical World, are, Madame Clara Novello, Miss Louisa 
Pyne, Mrs. Lockey (late Miss M.-Williams), Mrs. Sunderland, 
Miss Freeman, and Madame Castellan; Mr. Sims Reeves, Mr. 
Lockey, Siguor Gardoni, Signor Tagliafico, Mr. Weiss, Mr. 
Winn, and Herr Formes. 

The band—as previously pre-advised in your Journal—includes 
nearly 90 performers, chosen from the best London orchestras, 
led by Messrs. Sainton and Blagrove, and conducted by Mr. Costa, 
who has been at Bradford for this last week drilling the chorus 
and presiding at the rehearsals. Mr. Brownsmith, as you have 
said, is the organist. 

The following sensible circular was folded in all the pro- 
grammes of the performance, and I was pleased to observe the 
suggestion strictly observed by the audience :— 


“The Committee beg respectfully to suggest that, as the music 
of the morning performances is entirely sacred, the audience 





should refrain from all expression of feeling whatever, so that the 
oratorios may proceed without interruption; and, as far as pos- 
sible, remain in their places until the conclusion. 

“ SAMUEL SMITH, Chairman. 

“St. George’s-hall, Aug. 31, 1853.” 

I fear I shall not be able to send you an account of Wed- 
nesday evening’s performance, and that of Thursday in time 
for publication, as you go to press so early on Friday evening. 
Of Thursday’s there is not the least chance, unless you could 
keep the publication back some seven or eight hours, which I 
am sure your subscribers would not like. To make amends, 
I shall render you a true and vivid—if possible—account of 
the whole proceedings, from first to last, for your next number. 
Whereupon, rest satisfied and expect possibilities—no more! 

The president of the festival is the Earl of Harewood, and— 
besides Her Majesty the Queen and Prince Albert—the following 
are among the patrons :—His Grace the Lord Archbishop of York ; 
the Right Rey. the Lord Bishop of Ripon; the High Sheriff of 
Yorkshire; the Mayor of Bradford; the Earl of Carlisle; Earl 
Fitzwilliam, K.G.; the Earl of Zetland; the Earl of Effingham ; 
Lord Wharncliffe; Lord Feversham ; Lord Londesborough ; Vis- 
count Goderich, M.P.; Viscount West; Sir C. Wood, M.P.; 
Archdeacon Musgrave ; the Rev. J. Burnet, vicar of Bradford ; 
Mr. E. B. Dennison, M.P.; Mr. R. Cobden, M.P.; Mr. R. Milli- 
gan, M.P.; Mr. H. Whickham Whickham, M.P.; and the Cor- 
poration of Bradford. 





Foreign. 


New Yorx.—Jullien has already turned the heads of all 
New York. The latest accounts state that the people are in 
the greatest state of excitement about the first concert, which 
was to have come off on Monday last. In our extracts of 
last week, we omitted the following from the New York 
Evening Mirror, which we should not have omitted :— 


“M. Jullien has brought with him—or they are en route—over 
twenty solo performers. To these he will add first-rate artistes 
sufficient to swell his orchestra to nearly one hundred. The famous 
big drum and ophoclide are among the instruments intended to 
delight and astonish the natives. Castle Garden, which was en- 
gaged with due foresight, some fifteen months ago, for the pro- 
menade concerts, will echo to the strains of such music and the 
footfall of such ajcrowd, as never before startled its circular im- 
mensity. 

“M. Jullien opens on the 29th, but he is in no haste to put 
forward a programme ; he desires to feél the pulse of the people, 
so as to understand and hit their taste precisely. He will go in 
for Democratic prices—fifty cents a ticket, save only a few reserved 
seats for such as choose them. Anna Zerr, who sings certain 
songs, it is said, incomparably, will appear at the opening. Bot- 
tesini (famous years ago in this city) Koenig, Reichart, and others, 
come to us crowned with first-rate European reputations. 

“M., Jullien, of course, holds thé baton. e is a~nan of re- 
markable presence —a thorough judge of human nature, as he is 
of music. A favourite with the men, he is doubly so with the 
women. Years ago, on his entree at London, he was credited with 
resembling the portraits of ‘The Nazarene.’ lf he has fallen off 
in that respect, it is because the cut of his beard is somewhat 
changed, and time has given more of bronze and ‘ solidarity’ to his 
features. His eye is strangely piercing—his hands comme i faut, 
and his dress, destingué. ; 

‘In his profession as composer and leader, Jullien is entitled to 
credit with Americans for one thing especially. Before his ad- 
vent in London, the concert was a sealed book to the people. It 
was a guinea or half-guinea affair, monopolized by the aristocracy. 
Jullien introduced the concert to the people—the masses—and 
brought it down from a guinea to half-a-crown, introducing at the 
same time more talent into the concert-room than was ever known 
under the guinea system. He created a new era of enjoyment and 
education for the people, and of fortune for artistes. His troupe has 
seldom been without a score of solo players. Vieuxtemps, Sivori, 
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and a host of such artistes, have all been in his corps at the same 


time. 
“While he broke down the barriers and fiat of aristocracy, and 


‘tamed the mob’ by his cheap popular concerts, he never offended 
against good sense and sound judgment. Hence he has won the 
respect and patronage of all classes. 

“ Jullien is altogether a remarkable character. He visited Castle 
Garden last night, and was, we understand, delighted with the 
place. As soon as the opera season closes, a great change will be 
made in the interior arrangement. The public may expect some- 
thing dazzling. Among other things the theatre will be torn away, 
and the passage-way to the battery sheltered from the weather. 
Previous to leaving London, M. Jullien was presented by his 
friends and admirers with a splendid baton, costing £400.—S. W.” 

We have received the New York Illustrated News, in which 
there is a likeness of Jullien, with nothing like but the waist- 
coat. It states the arrival of Jullien, and confirms the report 
of the excitement and curiosity about his first concert. We 
shall have much to tell of Jullien in our next number. 


Parts.—The Academie Imperiale de Musique will re-open 
the middle of September, with the Huguenots. Madame 
Lagrange has gone to Lyons, where she has been singing at 
the opera with great success, in the Barbier, Lucia, and Don 
Pasquale. The Théatre-Lyrique re-opened on Thursday, 
with the opera of La Moissonneuse. M. Jacques Offenbach has 
written the music to a Comedie by M. Leon Battu, which 
has been produced at the Variétés. There are only three 
characters in the piece, which are played by MM. Lecleére, 
Beaucé, and Mdlle. Larcena (of the Opera Comique). A 
mass composed by A. Laffite, chapel-master of the church 
Saint-Paul—Saint-Louis, was performed on Sunday last, in 
the above-named church, by one hundred vocal and instru- 
mental artists. After the mass a collection was made for the 
Association des Artistes Musiciens. At the church of Saint 
Roch an O Salutaris from a mass by M. de Folly, was sung by 
MM. Alexis Dupond and Nathan, and was greatly admired 
by the lovers of good religious music. M. de Folly has 
proved by the above composition that he possesses not only 
a talent for sacred, but also for dramatic music. ‘The whole 
mass will soon be played in public with full orchestra, when 
we shall be able fully to judge of the talent of M. de Folly. 
At Arras, the Societé des Orphéonistes had a grand meeting on 
the 28th of August, for vocal part singing, at which Aix-la- 
chapelle, Liége, Gand, Lille, Douai, and Paris, sent their 
best societies. At Sens, a grand music-meeting took place 
on Sunday, the 14th August, under the direction of M. De- 
laporte. Before the performance a mass by M. Gounod was 
given in the Cathedral. At the end of the concours various 
prizes weg awarded by a competent jury. After the prizes 
had been proclaimed, the director of one of the choral 
societies of the department of the Yonne, came forward and 
said that he begged to offer, in the name of his department, 
and that of Seine-et-Marne, a gold medal to M. Delaporte. 
A banquet was afterwards given by M. le Baron d’Yauville, 
the late Mayor of Sens, to the members of the jury, and 
several distinguished personages. In the evening the town 
was illuminated. The next day a concert was given, at 
which M. Battaille, Mdlle. Lefebre and Boulard, of the Opera 
Comique sung, as well as Mdlle. Dobré. Géraldy aiter 
having made a brilliant tour in Brittany, where he obtained 
the greatest success, especially at the concerts he gave at 
Nantes and Saint Malo, has returned to Paris. Offenbach 
has had performed, under his own direction, one of his charm- 
ing compositions, which pleased so much at the Theatre 
Francais. Le Prince Jerome, who was present, requested his 











Aide-de-camp to procure him a copy of the “beautiful 
schottische he had just heard. The next day M. Offenbach 
received, accompanied by a most flattering letter, a mag- 
nificent breast-pin, as a souvenir of the pleasure his composi- 
tion had given to the Prince. -M. Auguste Tolbecque, the 
young and clever violoncellist, who played at the concert 
given for the poor of Passy, has just received from the 
authorities of that town, a handsome silver medal.—There 
are at this time in Belgium, six hundred and sixty-two phil- 
harmonic societies, which are divided among the different pro- 
vinees, as follows :—Flandre Orientale, 143 ; Hainaut, 141 ; 
Brabant, 94; Flandre Occidentale, 74; Anvers, 59; Namur, 
59; Liége, 49; Limbourg, 28; Luxembourg, 15. The total 
number of communes of the kingdom being 2,524, it follows 
that there is one philharmonic sociyty to four communes. We 
learn from the Gazzetta Musicale of Milan, that Isidoro Cam- 
biasi, one of its most distinguished Collaborateurs, died on 
the 21st of-August last, as well as Dr. Lichtenthal, author 
of aDictionary of Music, who was born at Presbourg in 1780. 

Dierrr, August 23.—M. Charles Vervoitte, chapel-master 
of the Cathedral of Rouen, has been nominated Chapel-Mas- 
ter to the Emperor and Empress, during the residence of their 
Majesties at Dieppe. The compositions of M. Vervoitte wil] 
be executed by two hundred vocalists, in the Church of 
Saint Rémy. The band of a battalion of Chasseurs de Vin- 
cennes, consisting exclusively of brass instruments, has met, 
notwithstanding it consists of but few performers, with great 
success among the amateurs of Dieppe. The band perform 
on the instruments invented and manufactured by M. Sax, 

Arx, August 25.—The concert given a few days ago at 
the Casino, by MM. Sivori and Richard Mulder, was one of 
the most brilliant of the season; nothing could exceed the 
impression produced by this eminent violiist. It is im- 
possible to play with more taste and expression ; in the prayer 
from the Moisé, it was Paganini himself. Sivori has robbed 
him of his bow, of his execution, and his tone. Richard 
Mulder well sustained his reputation as a pianist. It would 
be difficult to play with greater neatness, brillianey, and 
sentiment. Madame Mulder helped to give a charm to this 
soirée by singing with excellent taste some charming 
romances. 

HomBurc, August 18th.—We have had a succession of 
great artists during the season, including Johanna Wagner, 
Vieuxtemps, and Pischek. Roger, the celebrated tenor of the 
Paris Opera Comique, gave a concert here on the 15th 
instant. His voice is always fresh, always dramatic, and full 
of expression; he was overwhelmed with applause, and 
created a profound impression. He has been performing at 
Leipzig, where has met with the greatest success. 

San Francisco.—Lola Montes has been here for some 
time past. She was married a short time since to the editor 
of one of the papers. I saw a curious letterfrom this lady 
addressed to the editor of a Sacramento paper, who had in- 
sulted her dignity. She styled him a jackanapes, and 
offered to fight him, giving him the choice of one of her 
pistols, or of two pills, one of which was to be poisoned, She 
likewise offered to lend him a petticoat for the occasion, How 
the gentieman got out of the scrape has not been made public. 
—/( Correspondent of the Times. ) 


Brauam.—We are happy to iuform our readers that the veteran 
Braham is in perfect health, and came expressly to England to 
witness the début of his son, Augustus Braham, at the Lyceum 
theatre. 
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Dramatic. 


Lyceum.—Mr. Allcroft is certainly one of the most 


active and enterprising of modern impresarit. No sooner is the 


engagement of Sims Reeves and Co. completed, than straight 


he procures a new attraction and a new Co. to excite the 
taste of his auditories, and lend a new flavour to his entertain- 
ment. Sims Reeves’ time up, Mr. Alleroft found Mr. Augustus 
Braham, who had arrived in England, fresh from his triumphs 
in America, and laden with laurels. We hada lively recol- 
lection of Mr. Augustus Braham’s singing some two seasons 
since in concert-rooms, and of the decided effect he produced 
by the delicious quality of his voice, and his manly unaffected 
style; but we could not help thinking that Mr. Allcroft was 
not que so politic as he is active and enterprising, in introduc- 
ing Mr. Augustus Braham to the English stage in one of the 
most exacting parts in the whole range of the lyric drama. 
Besides, we would ask Mr. Allcroft—friendly and between us 
—was it fair to Mr. Augustus Braham, or indeed to Mr. Sims 
Reeves, or indeed to the public at large, who largely thronged 
to hear Mr. Augustus Braham and Mr. Sims Reeves, to bring 
out Mr. Augustus Braham—who, to a certain extent, is new to 
the stage—in a part which Sims Reeves has made absolutely 
famous, and—but for Rubini and Mario—absolutely his own— 
famous and his own, not on his first, or thirty-first appearance 
in the character, but after a series of experiments; after 
arduous study, unfailing exertion, indomitable perseverance, 
and multitudinous essays? It was not politic, we say ; it was 
not good ; it was not fair to Mr. Augustus Braham, nor to Mr. 
Sims Reeves, nor yet to the public at large, who thronged 
largely to the Lyceum on the Reeves and Braham nights. 
Edgardo in Lucia di Lammermoor was written expressly for 
Rubini, the most finished and refined vocalist of the age; and 
written with an especial eye to his peculiarities of style and 
specialities of organization. Since his time no singers have 
attempted the part with more than ordinary success, excepting 
Mario and Sims Reeves. Moriani was famous in the death 
seene—-which Vivier said, ‘‘a moribund should come and see 
to learn how to die truly;” and Fraschini—the ‘ cursed 
tenor,’’ as Rossini called him—was celebrated ‘in the ‘ Male- 
diction.” But neither one nor the other was famous or cele- 
brated in the part. Moreover, Edgardo is a great acting as 
well as singing part, and demands great energy, force, tragic 
feeling, pathos, with skill and judgment not unsparingly 
thrown in. In Mr. Augustus Braham, to say that we found 
all these requisites, would be to say that we found in Mr. 
Augustus Braham what we never found in any other artist 
similarly circumstanced. Everybody remembers what a 
graceless loon as an actor Mario was when he first came to this 
country, and for some—nay for many seasons afterwards, and 
how comparatively indifferent asa singer he was. But Mario 
did not then—although gifted with one of the most exquisite 
und capable voices ever bestowed on mortal man—aim at the 
Edgardos, or Elvinos, or Arturos, or other tenors ending in 0, 
which belong to the highest tenor roles ; but contented himself 
with secondary and tertiary parts, and so, by degrees insensible, 
felt his way on the stage, and gradually rose to become one of 
the brightest ornaments that ever graced the profession. In 
this Mario showed exceeding great judgment; and to this 
Mario is partly indebted for the lofty position he now enjoys. 
But if we did not find in Mr. Augustus Braham all the requi- 
sites rigidly demanded for the impersonator of Edgardo in 
Lucia di Lammermoor, we found so many excellencies as to 
make us almost entirely overlook the boldness of attempting it 
for his first essay on the English boards. Mr. Augustus 


that resonant and telling quality which sometimes supplies the 
place of power. Mr. Augustus Braham’s mezzo voce is de- 
cidedly one of the finest we ever heard, and his manner of 
blending this with the open chest voice is singularly effective. 
Perhaps his pianissimos are occasionally too fine drawn; but 
this is a young fault, and will improve by time. His falsetto 
is also beautiful, and so well managed as to enable him to sing 
with facility and ease passages that soar into the loftiest 
regions of the voice. We must also allow to Mr. A 
Braham the exceeding great merit of distinct articulation and 
enunciation. You can hear every note and every word, 
btrvieg: he displays the teaching or the following of his august 
ather. 

As an actor, Mr. Augustus Braham has much to learn, and 
much to get rid of ; which it imports him to learn and to get rid 
of, if he would succeed in such parts as Edgardo. His appear- 
ance is highly favourable. His figure is good, and his face is 
good, and he walks the stage with much grace; but his atti- 
tudes are sometimes constrained, and his motions are generally 
redundant. When he begins to feel more at home on the 
boards, no doubt these exaggerations will fine themselves down, 
and grow into nature. Nothwithstanding all these exceptions, 
we espied so much evident purpose and earnestness in Mr. 
Augustus Braham’s acting, that we have decided hopes of 
him, and on the whole hail him as a great acquisition to the 
English operatic boards. 

Miss Rebecca Isaacs is entitled to the most downright praise, 
in attacking a character so utterly out of her line as Lucy. 
Without appearance, voice, or sentiment adapted for the part, 
this lady is so very clever, and so sania in stage tactics, 
that her performance was really respectable. It was dreadful 
up-hill work, however, and we longed to go back to such 
parts as Polly Peachum, and those minor roles, in which 
Miss Rebecca Isaacs has won for herself no small reputation. 

Mr. H. Corri dressed the part of Henry Ashton more appro- 
priately than Mr. Weiss. Mr. Weiss follows the Italians, 
who fall into a grave error in making Henry Ashton a High- 
lander. Lammermoor is in the Lowlands, and consequently 
not in the Highlands. Ashton is of Lammermoor, and a Low- 
lander, and Mr. H. Corri dressed him accordingly. The dis- 
tinction between “high” and “low,” was made manifest. 
We have been to Lammermoor—also to the Highlands. We 
know “high” and “low.” 

Mr. Dussek was Bide-the-bent. 
The Conductor was Mr. Tully. 
The Leader was Mr. Tolbecque. 


On Thursday, Sonnambula was given, for the second appear- 
ance of Mr. Augustus Braham, and attracted a very crowded 
assembly to the theatre. We pion Bag rs Mr. Augustus 
Braham in Elvino to Mr. Augustus Braham in Edgardo. 
Elvino is much better suited to him, both in the singing and 
acting, and he is altogether more easy and at home in Bellini’s 
hero than in Donizetti’s. The famous “All is lost now,” 
was most beautifully given, and created a furore. At the end, 
Mr. Augustus was called for, and received with uproars of 
applause. 

Miss Rebecca Isaacs was the Amina. We have seen better 
Aminas than that of Miss Rebecca Isaacs, but shall not 
quarrel with it on the present occasion, as she evidently di 
her best. 
After the-Sonnambula, Mr. Augustus Braham appeared in 








the Waterman, and sang all his songs so charmingly, and with 


so much point and spirit, as to elicit unanimous encores. He 


was cheered to the very echo—and beyond it—in “The Jolly 





Braharh has a most beautiful and pure tenor voice, open, clear, 
and directly from the chest. It is not powerful, but it is of 





Young Waterman,” and “ Farewell, my trim-built wherry,” 
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which were both admirable specimens of true English ballad- 


singin, 
Of 
week. 
Sapter’s Wetis.—On Saturday last this theatre opened for 
the season (about the twelfth, we believe, of the present 
management) with Macbeth. A crowded audience and a 
hearty welcome to their old favourites gave evidence that the 
theatre has lost none of its prestige with the public. The 
only noticeable change in the cast was a provincial Banquo, in 
place of Mr. George Bennett, whose absence, we fear, the 
visitors of the theatre will have reason to regret. Mr. Lunt, 
his substitute (of whom we shall have further occasion to 
speak) plays with the facility of an experienced actor. On 
Thursday another crowded audience assembled to see Mr. 
Phelps in Sir Peter Teazle in the School for Scandal, a pertorm- 
ance which must add considerably to his reputation as a come- 
dian. With the exception of a few traditional points, his 
reading, as might have been expected, is entirely his own ; 
and allowing for a little exaggeration here and there, his quiet 
and racy humour throughout must place him among the very 
best representatives of the part. The famous screen scene 
produced a recall. The comedy was carefully cast, and pre- 
sented us, in particular, with a good Sir Oliver Surface in the 
person of Mr. Barrett. We regretted to hear the performers 
interpolating the text. The finest comedy in the language, 
at least, might be left free from such interference. We give 
one instance out of several : 
Lady Sneerwell.—Sir Peter, you are not leaving us? 
Sir Peter—I beg pardon, ladies, ’tis particular business, 
and I must; but I leave my character behind me (ezit). 
Sir Benjamin Backbite.— You had better take it with you, or we 
shall maul it most damnably. 


g. 
Mr. Augustus Braham we shall have to say more next 





MUSIC AT BRIGHTON. 
(From a Correspondent.) 
The Town-hall was crowded on Wednesday evening, the 
occasion being the Second Grand Concert of Mr. Frederick 
Wright, and the main attraction centering in Mademoiselle 
Clauss, who made her second appearance here. 
The programme affords a fair sample of an average miscel- 
laneous concert. It ran as follows :— 
Part I. 
Quintet, “ Thou art Beautiful,” the Brighton 


Glee and Madrigal Union ... do 


« Dr. Callcott. 
Song, “Deh vieni non tardar,” “Nozze di 


Parr IT. 

Grand Duo, Two Pianofortes, Madlle. Clauss 
and Herr Kuhe _ ... ase #, f 
Song, “Ah! gid s’offre” “Chi dura vince,” 
Miss Messent ah hs ied pey 
Glee, Three Voices, “ The toy von Messrs. 
Broadbridge, Beaty, and H. Tester 

Song, “Le Chemin du Paradis,” Herr Reich- 


Ferd. Hiller, 
Ricci. 


Weelkes, 1600. 


ardt ... ol okt ine 2 -- Blumenthal. 
Fantasia, Concertina, On Airs from “ La Son- 
nambula,”’ Mr. R. Blagrove 4 «+» Regondi. 
Duet, “Un mot,” Miss Messent and Herr 
Reichardt ... oe a us «+» Nicolai. 
Solo, Pianoforte, Mdlle. Clauss sb 
“ Lied Ohne Worte ” Mendelssohn. 
“ La Chasse ” aye Stephen Heller. 
Song, “ What will ye do?” Miss Messent Lover. 
Glee, “It was a lover and his lass,” The Glee 
and Madrigal Union x .-. Stevens. 
Conductor --» Herr Kuhe. 


I am hwried for time—you must consequently excuse 
brevity. After Mozart’s aria—sang prettily by Miss Messent, 
who seems a quiet favourite with all audiences—Mademoiselle 
Clauss made her appearance, and was greeted with a genuine 
burst of applause. How this charming young lady and 
splendid pianist interprets the classical writers is now matter 
of notoriety, and remains not for poor me—a very amateur— 
to enlarge upon. The magnificent sonata of Beethoven was 
played to perfection—nay, more than to perfection, since mere 
perfection alone could not imply the infusion of heart and soul 
into a performance—and every movement received with vora- 
cious applause. The ladies, too, were excited beyond their 
natural frigidity, and clapped their tiny hands with evident 
delight. Indeed, there was no second opinion about Made- 
moiselle Clauss; all agreed as to her delicacy of feeling, exqui- 
site taste, finished mechanism, and perfect reading. 

In Handel’s harmonious air with variations, Mademoiselle 

Clauss perhaps delighted her audience more than in anything 
else; as the air is so generally known, it pleased more gene- 
rally. 
The grand duo for two pianofortes was a first-rate treat, and 
Herr Kuhe supported his charming and accomplished duettist 
—if I may be allowed to coin a phrase—with strength of fin- 
ger and earnestness of purpose. The performance gave the 
utmost satisfaction, and the pair left the orchestra loaded with 
thunders. 

Of the Lied ohne worte, and La Chasse, I shall say no more 
than that the performance was worthy of the performer, and 
that both elicited unbounded applause. In fine —Mdlle. Clauss 
has won the heart of universal Brighton—native and strange— 
and has made herself one of the greatest favourites ever ac- 
knowledged in the famous city of Brighthelmstone. 

Herr Reichardt sang all his songs with perfect taste and ex- 
cellent feeling. I wasinfinitely pleased with the expression 
infused into Mendelssohn’s lovely air. The accompaniments by 
Mdlle. Clauss liad no small hand in lending a charm to this 
graceful performance. 

Of the remainder I must be silent. I have not time even to 
name the encores, which were numerous. 

Mr. Wright has every reason to be satisfied with the issue 
of his concert. 

RICHARD ABOUT WAGNER. 
DOSE I. 


THE POPULAR MELODY HUNTERS—“‘ MASANIELLG ”’ 
‘* WILLIAM TELL.” 


. ++» And now the grand hunt for popular melodies broke 





AND 





Figaro,” Miss Messent ... os --» Mozart. 
Solo, Pianoforte—Sonata in C, Op. 53, Madlle. 
Clauss is = id sas --- Beethoven. 
Allegro con brio 
Adagio Molto 
Rondo, Allegretto Moderato. 
Song—Abscheid—“ Fond heart, adieu,” Herr 
Reichardt sas bat ie -» Esser. 
Madrigal--Five Voices—“ Welcome, Sweet 
Pleasure,” the Glee and Madrigal Union ... F.Weelkes,1608. 
Fantasia, Concertina, Mr. R. Blagrove, 
(Mélange on Favourite Airs from “ Le 
Prophéte ” and ‘‘ Les Huguenots ”) Blagrove. 
Song, “ Maiden Gay,” Miss Messent .. .-- Curschmann. 
Solo, Pianoforte, Mdle. Clauss, Air with Vari- 
ations “ Harmonious Blacksmith ” .- Handel. 
Sonata in A... ies na - .. Scarlatti. 
Song, “O! who can guess my emotion,” Herr 
Reichardt, accompanied on the pianoforte 
by Malle. Clauss... re od «+» Mendelssohn. 
Serenade, “ My lady sleeps,” Herr Reichardt .... Duggan. 


loose over other people’s grounds. Already Weber, finding 
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» his native flower was wilted, had been busily turning over the 
leaves of Forkel’s descriptions of the Arabian music, and had 
borrowed thence a march for the Harem guard. Our French- 
men were quickly on their feet ; they merely looked into the 
hand-books for tourists, and set out in person to see and hear, 
upon the spot, wherever any bit of popular naiveté was to be 
found, both how it look and sounded. Our grey old civiliza- 
tion was growing childish again, and second childishness 
soon dies! 

There, in the beautiful and much-defiled land of Italy, 
whose musical fat Rossini had exhausted with such elegant 
complacency for the lean world of Art, sat the careless and 
luxurious master and looked on with a wondering smile, upon 
this rummaging about of the gallant Parisian popular melody- 
hunters. One of these was a good rider, and when he got off 
from his horse after a hasty ride, people knew that he had 
found a good melody, which would bring him in much gold. 
This man rode like all possessed through all the fish and 
vegetable markets of Naples, till everything flew round about 
his ears, scoldings and curses followed him, and threatening 
fists were raised against him,—so that with the lightning-speed 
of instinct he snuffed the idea of a magnificent fishermen’s 
and market-men’s revolution. But there was still more profit 
to be made out of this! Away to Portici gallops the Parisian 
rider, to the barks and nets of those naive fishermen, who are 
singing there and catching fish, sleeping and quarrelling, 
playing with wife and child, and throwing knives, stabbing 
and killing one another and still singing on. Master AUBER, 
it must be confessed, that was a good ride, and better than 
that famous one upon the Hippogryph, which moved only 
in the air,—from which nothing was to be gained but east 
winds and colds! The rider rode home, sprang from his 
horse, paid Rossini an uncommonly gracious compliment (he 
knew well why !), took the extra post to Paris, and what he 
there got ready in the turning of his hand was nothing more 
nor less than the Muette de Portici (‘* Masaniello.)” 

—This “ Mute” was now the speechless-grown Muse of 
the Drama, who, sad and lonely in the midst of singing and 
tumultuous masses, wandered about with broken heart, only 
at last from satiety of life to smother herself and her irreme- 
diable anguish in the artificial fury of the theatrical voleano !— 

Rossini looked on from afar upon the gorgeous spectacle, 
and when he had journeyed to Paris, he thought he would 
just stop and resta while under the snowy Alps of Switzer- 
land, and listen how the healthy and brave fellows there held 
musical communion with their mountains and their cows. 
Arrived at Paris, he paid Auber his most gracious compliment 
(he knew well wh$!), and placed before the world, with 
much paternal joy, his youngest child, which by a happy 
inspiration he had baptized ‘* William Tell.” 

The ‘* Muette de Portict” and ‘‘ William Tell’ became now 
the two poles of the axis, about which the whole specula- 

> iv world of opera-music turned. A new secret for gal- 
tanizing the half effete body of the opera had been 
formed, and now the opera could live again, so long 
as any national peculiarities remained to be rifled. All 
countries of the Continent were explored, every province 
plundered, every race and stock of men sucked to the last 
drops of its musical blood, and the vinous-spirit so gained 
was burned out in glittering fire-works for the delight of the 
gentry and the rabble of the great musical world. ‘The 
German art-criticism saw in this a magnificent approxima- 
tion of opera to its goal; for now it had struck inte the 
“national,” or, if you will, the “historical” direction. 





} 








When the whole world is out of joint, the Germans feel the 
happiest ; for they have so much the more to explain, to divine, 
to imagine, and finally—that they may feel perfectly con- 
tented and at home—to classify! RIcHARD. 





Original Correspondence. 
WInpsor CHoIR BENEVOLENT Funp. 
(To the Editor of the Musical World.) 


August 31st, 1853. 

Smr,—On Friday last I chanced to be at Windsor, and had the 
good fortune also to be present at the meeting of the members of 
the “ Choir Benevolent Fund,’’ in St. George’s Chapel, on which 
occasion the full Choral Service was sustained by a choir of up- 
wards of fifty voices. Among other well known Organists who 
were present, and took part in the musical proceedings, were Dr. 
George Elvey, organist of the chapel, Dr. Stephen Elvey, of New 
College, Mr. Blythe, of Magdalen College, and Dr. Corfe, of Christ 
Church, Oxford; Mr. Edward Hopkins of the Temple Church, 
Mr. John Hopkins of St. Michael’s, Chester-square, Mr. Forster of 
St. Andrew’s, Wells-street. Mr. Gray, the founder of the Society, 
was also present. 

The effect of the various portions of the service was so perfect, 
and the practical elucidations of certain points which appear to be 
matters of doubt to some persons, were to my mind so convincing, 
that I should be glad to ascertain through the columns of the 
Musical World, what were the opinions of the musical gentlemen 
then present on those same points. 

is ge particularly struck with the effect of the chanted Psalms. 
Although the choir consisted of singers drawn together from 
various parts of the country, and there had been no rehearsal—so 
I was slides the words were uttered so nicely together, that 
the absence of a Prayer-book was no deprivation, since every 
syllable could be so distinctly heard. 

This circumstance introduces my first question. It has been 
asserted that the Gregorian Chants are much easier to sing than 
the Anglican. I should be glad to know if this be so; and, as a 
practical proof of their being so, whether a single instance can be 
adduced of half-a-hundred voices being mustered under similar cir- 
cumstances, and yet rendering the Psalms so precisely together to 
a Gregorian Chant, as they were sung on this occasion to an 
Anglican. 

2. ‘The manner in which the voices of the choir and the tone of 
the organ blended together, was most admirable. The full organ 
gave colouring and considerable dignity to the music, without in 
the least degree interfering with the voices. Indeed, when the 
entire choir was in “ full swing” the organ could at times scarcely 
be heard; and I was afterwards assured by some of the singers 
that they themselves could not at those times hear much of it. 
This leads to my second inquiry. The introduction of decent 
organs into churches is said to have ruined the singing, by over- 
powering the voices, and some writers therefore recommend the 
exclusion of mixtures, and others the removal of the pedal pipes 
from organs. In the St. George’s Organ, both are included ; 
both were kept constantly going; yet their united influence failed 
to produce the imputed result in the slightest degree. Is there then, 
I would ask, any truth in the above somewhat popular outcries 
against “ Mixtures and Pedal Pipes,” or are they only bugbears ? 
The evidence of my senses would, I must confess, lead me to the 
latter conclusion. 

3. All those with whom I have conversed, who were present at 
St. George's Chapel, have spoken in the highest commendation of 
the remarkable accuracy with which the voices and organ went 
together. This, one and all attribute to the ye ooenpying its 
proper place on the screen, whence it can be heard equally Ny oth 
sides of the choir. Yet this very position for the organ is con- 
demned by some architects, backed by a good sprinkling of the 
Clergy. I should therefore be glad to be informed by any clergy- 
man,—I had nearly forgotten to mention that the Rev. Sir Wiliam 
Cope was present,—vicar-choral, organist, organ-builder, or 
architect, whether the choir and organ could possibly have gone so 
well together, or have blended so nicely, if the latter had been in 
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one of the transepts, or, indeed, in any other situation than that 
which it occupies. 

I ought perhaps to add, that in making these inquiries, I have 
no object whatever to serve, but that of eliciting the truth. Rely- 
ing on your known interest for the welfare of the musical service 
of the Church for the insertion of this letter, and trusting that some 
of your able correspondents may favour your readers with a reply, 
I beg to subscribe myself, 

Your constant Subscriber, 
A LOVER OF THE ENGLISH MusIcAL SERVICE. 





Music AT BIRMINGHAM. 
(To the Editor of the Musical World.) 


My Dear S1r,—-The report in the Midland Counties Herald, of 
this day, chimes in so well with the opinion of “ your own corre- 
spondent,”’ respecting Mr. Poole’s benefit concert last week, that 
I have thought it best to forward it to you entire, allowing myself 
the privilege of adding a word or two in reference to some points 
noticed by the distinguished critique. The report stands thus :— 

“The overflowing audience at the performance of Handel’s 
Messiah, at Mr. Poole’s benefit concert on Thursday last, not- 
withstanding the absence, with few exceptions, of those who have 
been long thought to be the patrons, par excellence, of music in 
Birmingham, was a convincing proof that the public are beginning 
to demand that the scores of the great masters shall no longer be 
considered as sealed books, only to be opened at our Festivals. 
Mr. Poole assembled on the occasion an orchestra of great numerical 
strength ; but the effect produced was not equal to what would 
naturally have been expected from so powerful a corps of per- 
formers, especially as regards the instrumental band, and the noble 
organ was rendered as inefficient as the ingenuity of man could 
make so fine an instrument. Wherever there was a weakness or 
hesitation in the band, the almost silence of the organ left the 
defect palpable in all its naked deformity. There was no attempt 


to give weight to thinness, or to cover a weak point; in fact, the 


traditional use of the instrument seemed to be dispensed with 
altogether. Mrs. Sunderland was the principal soprano, and sang 
the portions allotted to her in excellent style. Clear in voice anc 
true in intonation, her efforts were very effective, and told well 
upon the audience. Mrs. Bull, as second soprano, maintained her 
position as a very agreeable singer and a thorough artiste. Mrs, 
Lockey (late Miss M. Williams) executed the contralto music of 
the work in the manner that has already secured for her so promi- 
nent a position among our native vocalists. Mr. Lockey opened 
the oratorio not in his usual manner, but he improved as the 
work progressed. Mr. Barnby’s voice had not sufficient power 
for so laces a room. The benefciaire, though evidently nervous, 
acquitted himself satisfactorily. The choruses were very unequally 
given, some being admirably rendered, while others were far below 
what we have been accustomed to hear in Birmingham from so 
large a choir. Mr. Willey, as leader, endeavoured to make the most 
of an evidently unpractised band; and Mr. Simms exerted himself 
as conductor to the utmost. Notwithstanding many heavy draw- 
backs, the audience evinced, by unmistakeable expression, their 
appreciation of music of so high a class. We trust that before 
long a successful effort will be made to put the instrumental 
orchestra of our town in a better position to take part in such 
works. There are plenty of materials, and they only require 
opportunity, and a clever and respected chef-d’orchestre, to develope 
their powers effectively.” 

The opening remark is a severe though richly merited home- 
thrust to those “ patrons, par excellence, of music in Birmingham,” 
who absented themselves because they deemed the Messiah 
their “ own child,” only to be produced, forsooth, under their own 
immediate sanction once in three years! and, therefore, could not 
by any means patronize a deserving young man, toiling up the 
rugged hill of life, who has devoted the best of his energies to 
serve these very people, or at least to aid them in carrying out 
their objects. Why should the world’s own right be monopolized 
by the select few known as “ The Festival Committee ? ” and why 
should “the people” be deprived of an opportunity of hearing 
Handel’s master-piece at a moderate cost, simply because they have 
judged it right and proper only to allow its performance when 





they think fit? °Tis true they have caused it to be mutilated once 

or twice for the gratification of “the people” at our Monday . 
Evening Concerts, and have condescendingly allowed “ the people” 
to hear a portion of this great work for three-pence, interpreted 
by a small chorus with organ accompaniment only, on which 
occasions they have been present in great force, and occupying 
prominent positions ; but when dared to be produced without their 
sanction, only one of them, J believe, had the manliness to be present. 
All honour to that one for thus showing his contempt of petty spleen. 

The Herald was not the only one who regretted the indisposi- 
tion of our noble organ, or the unwillingness of the player to do 
his share of the work ; but I dare say the presiding genius thought 
he was doing enough for a fellow-townsman for the pre sum of 
fifteen shillings an hour! Mr. Poole might very well have saved 
himself this item in his expenditure. Mrs. Sunderland's interpre- 
tation of the parts allotted her, I should have enjoyed far better 
without the tagged cadenzas. Albeit she sang excellent well, and 
confirmed her reputation amongst us as a first-rate vocalist. 
Too much praise cannot possibly be awarded to Mr. Willey, for 
his admirable leadership. But for his tact and precision, eagerly 
seconding the conductor in every point, things must have come 
more than once to a stand still. I can only echo the sentiments 
of the Herald, and “trust that before long a successful effort will 
be made to put the instrumental orchestra of our town—(he 
might have added the vocal orchestra too)—in a better position ;” 
and as sincerely hope Mr. Willey will be nominated leader on all 
occasions. The Herald rightly says, “there are plenty of mate- 
rials ;” but he is not right in saying “ they only require opportu- 
nity.” The instrumentalists of Birmingham have had opportuni- 
ties, but they have let them slip unprofitably by. ‘There are 
those in our town who have shown their readiness to aid the cause 
of orchestral music amongst us; but the instrumentalists have 
turned a deaf ear, and will ever turn a deaf ear, so long as they 
can earn a few shillings nightly at the degrading “ gin-palace,” 
“saloons,” &c., rather than trust a little to the future, and strive 
to elevate their positions in society by a little temporary sacrifice. 
[ regret that there are very few real artists amongst us here. As 
a body, they have never shown any desire to establish orchestral 
music upon a .firm, respectable basis, whenever an opportunity 
has presented itself; I much doubt if they ever will, unless some 
one comes forward to pay these worthies, and thus induce them to 
“look an inch before their noses!’’ As matters stand, I wonder 
any one has the hardihood to attempt a concert with orchestral 
accompaniment ; and most certainly, unless a great change takes 
place, what few true lovers of music we have must be content to 
fiddle at home! 

Sincerely congratulating my fellow-townsman upon the pecu- 
niary success of his speculation, despite the apparently over- 
whelming opposition, and thanking him for his spirited endeavour 
to produce Mngland's Oratorio upon a creditable scale 

Believe me, my dear Sir, very truly, 
Your Own CorrESPONDENT. 
Birmingham, Sept. 1st, 1853, 
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“Tie Overvanp-Mair Pork,” 

‘‘Tue Rosetta PoiKa.” 

“Tur Brack-Box Poika.” 

“Tus Biackx-Box Wattzes "—Composed by. GeorcE Simpson. 
D’Almaine and Co. 


The “ Overland-Mail Polka” is a straightforward polka, some- 
what novel in idea, and spirited throughout. If it be neither 
flowing nor harmonious, it is carefully written and well marked. 
The frontispiece—from the pencil of the Messrs. Hanhart—is 
one of the finest specimens of lithographic art we have seen on a 
title-page. In the centre is a round moon, in which we have pre- 
sented to us a striking coup-d’ail of Suez, which, to look at the 
place carefully, affords one an idea of a city of some five or six 
houses, with two ships in an offing, a section of armed troops, two 
high palms, two big birds, and an invalid dromedary. Below 
Suez is a pretty view of Calcutta, contained within an oval. At 
top, on pedestals at either side, are small pictures of Southampton 
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and Gibraltar. The illustration is filled out with appropriate and 
happy details, animate and inanimate. The polka, we should say, 
is in the key of E flat. 

The “Rosetta Polka” is simpler than the “ Overland-Mail 

Polka,” and will, we think, find more admirers. It is dedicated to 

Alexander Lee, and is consequently, no new polka, but one of 

standing, seeing that poor Alexander Lee has been dead some 

time. The “ Rosetta Polka,” however, deserves to be new, and 
we recommend it as new—to us. The polka, we should say, is in 

the key of G. 

Both the “ Black-Box Polka,” and the “ Black-Box Waltzes ”’ 
are dedicated to Albert Smith, Esq. Why “ Black-Box,” we 
know not. Why dedicated to Albert Smith, we know not. Why 
Albert Smith, _ we know not. We have been puzzling our 
brain to know why Mr. Simpson entitles his two dances “ Black- 
Box,” and why he should have dedicated them tu Albert Smith: 
Surely he cannot mean to project an antithetical pun about the 
White Mountain and the Black Box; or can his title have any 
reference to Box, the renowned Sussex wicket -keeper—one of the 
eleven—who generally wears a white hat? Or does the composer 
intend a sly allusion to the ebon box in which money is received 
at the Egyptian doors ?—we know of no such box. Or does he 
call the Sorption Hall, in Piecadilly—where Albert Smith holds 
his court—a Black Box? This is the most feasible solution, but 
we do not see the force of it. 

The “ Black-Box ” Polka is light, and lively, and catching, and 
entirely ene pretension. The polka, we should say, is in the 
key ot 

fhe first of the set of the ‘* Black-Box ” Waltzes is almost 
identical in tune with a ballad, very popular some few years, 
called “ And wilt thou be my bride, Kathleen ? "—we forget the 
composer's name. . The second waltz reminds us forcibly of some- 
thing we have heard somewhere. We cannot recall the thing, or 
the where, so must tender Mr. Simpson the benefit of the doubt. 

The third waltz brings to our recollection nothing we can recol- 

lect. The fourth waltz is apparently Mr, Simpson’s own, and is 

the most genial and agreeable—and, indeed, spontaneous of the 
set. Number tive waltz is a brilliant and florid flute solo, without 
any remarkable tune, but effective withal. Waltz No. 1, we 

should say, is in the key of G; Waltz No. 2 in C; No. 3 in E 

flat; No. 4inG; and No. 5 in A. 

“Orn Axsion’s Crirrs "—Written by S. P. Gopparp, Esa.— 

Composed by Gzorcr Simpson. D’Almaine and Co. 

The air of this song has a smack of the old English manner in 
it, but it is neither elegant nor melodious. It will make a good 
after-dinner song, however, and as such we can hold it up for 
a A strong barytone would make the glasses ring 
with it. 

We cannot compliment Mr. 8. P. Goddard on his verses. They 
are exceedingly loose and unartistic. It would be impossible in 
any song—and there are more trashy and impotent. verses written 
now-a-days than ever there have been—to find a line more in- 
euphonious, unskilful, and vulgar than the following :— 

“ But rumourlike we feel quite sure it’s nothing else but joke.” 

The intention is really good, and the idea not bad; but Mr. 
Goddard knows nothing whatever of versification. His lines are 
as rugged as a new-made flint-stone road. 

“Tue Triptet”—A new dance—Comprising the Galop, Valse 
4 deux temps, and Polka—Dedicated to Lady Constance Gros- 
venor—By Epear Wesster, of Chester and Liverpool. James 
Smith, Liverpool. D'Almaine and Co., London. 

This will prove a welcome invention to most dancers. Variety 
is charming in every entertainment, and three most desirable 
varieties of dancing are here brought together at one step. ‘The 
wonder is, that nobody made the discovery before Mr. Webster, of 
Chester and Liverpool. Many will now follow him, and we 
should not be at all astonished if the “‘Iriplet” came into prime 
vogue. Besides, the figures are all new, as the reader will find 
by referring to the explanation in last page. We cannot afford 
space, or we should be glad to print the explanation to gratify 
our dance-readers. The figures will be found good as well as 


The music of Mr. Webster, of Chester and Liverpool, is not 
particularly attractive. The Galop—called the Grosvenor Galop 
—is a common-place Galop, of the commonest Casino order. The 
Waltz 4 deux temps—the Sutherland—is graceful and pretty, and 
cannot fail to move the feet willingly. ‘The Polka—the Belgrave 
—is something after the fashion of the. Galop—neither new nor 
striking. Still Mr. Webster, of Chester and Liverpool, deserves 
support and praise for having hit upon something novel in the 
way of dancing. The Polka is evidently intended for Belgravia 
and its thereabouts. 





“Farewett To Lanerer Dare”—Ballad—Words by Rongrt 
Surtzes, Esa.—Music by T. M. Muvre. Wood and Co., 
Edinburgh. Campbell and Ransford, London. 


A most captivating and graceful effusion, flowing, melodious, 
and highly expressive of the verses, which have decided merit. 
Mr. Mudie has, with great felicity, caught the colour of the words, 
and put them down in his notes. His song possesses something 
of the Scottish character, but there is not the least imitation. A 
more chaste and thoroughly charming ballad, admirable in every 
point of view, we have not perused for a long time. To every 
lover of the pure ballad we unhesitatingly and strongly recom- 
mend “ Farewell to Langley Dale.” 





MR. FRY’S LETTER TO:THE NEW YORK MUSICAL 
WORLD AND TIMES. 
(Concluded from page 535.) 


Nor do ‘the American public (No. 20) decry native compositions 
and sneer at native artists.” Critics, so called, may ignore as 
they do the existence of American musical works, or, not knowing 
the science of dramatic compositions, speak of them ignorantly ; 
but the public do not. My experience as a composer has been 
the reverse; and it was impossible for any compositions to be 
better received or more strenuously encored by the public than 
were those of mine well-sung at the Eleventh Lecture, in presence 
of three thousand people ; and that was my experience in Phi- 
ladelphia, where an opera I wrote rav seventeen nights in the 
summer season to full houses—the size of the city considered at 
that time, equal to a run of at least forty nights in New York 
now,—a success which fully satisfies me when I reflect that the 
great artist Sontag advertises a new opera every two nights. 

‘Tn Europe (No. 30) an American artist is spit upon.”’ I said 
no such thing. I said when there I tried to have an opera pro- 

duced, and I was spit upon, because I was an American; this L 
repeat in opposition to your comments. 1 took the best possible 
introductions, and offered to pay the expenses of a rehearsal, ac- 
cording to my invariable custom to expect nothing as a favour. I 
wished the music to be heard simply ; given book in hand without 
dress or decoration, and so pronounced upon—a frightful hazard, 
but one which I was willing to abide by, in the same way that I 

had my works performed at my lectures in New York without the 

necessary aids of the Opera-house. Meyerbeer never would let a 

note of his opera be heard originally except on the stage ; and so 

should all dramatic composers in fact. When I asked for this 

simple rehearsal—so easily accorded and fairly required—the 

director of the opera in Paris said to me: In Europe we look upon 

America as an industrial country—excellent for electric telegraphs 
and railroads but not for Art. I ventured to hint, that although 

we had excelled in making electric telegraphs to carry ideas with- 

out persons, it was not a necessary consequence that we built rail- 

roads to carry persons without ideas, or that we had not ideas on 

every fruitful subject. “It cannot be done under any circum- 

stances,” rejoined he: “they would think me crazy to produce an 

opera by an American.” Sort (so be it) said I, as he turned away. 

So he would not even look at the work, but rejected it solely on 

the ground of its being American, not knowing whether it was 

good, bad, or indifferent. 

* * * * * 


I did most assuredly say (No. 29) that “an American composer 
cannot get his works brought out at home unless he has a fortune 





new, or we know nothing of Terpsichore. 


which will enable him to bear the expense himself,” and that I 
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spent thousands to produce one of my operas in Philadelphia; and 
I do say, myself apart, that it is disgraceful on the part of this 
public to let foreign singers rush through the land under a flying 
artillery of the most glaring of lurid quackery and never ask whe- 
ther we can create an American Opera on our own soil, and by 
artists whose heads and hearts are with us. When we do so, we 
shall re-write the History of Art; for the influence of our insti- 
tutions upon the artist is of the last importance of Humanity. 
Instead of illustrating a sect or a caste, his work will be for Man. 
All that has been done for kings is a proper estimate set upon the 
dignity which belongs to our race. Thus viewing it, we shall 
adopt it for ourselves.—Beauty and Art will then become common 
property. It will then be discovered, even by our colleges, that 
the perceptions of the Eye and the Ear should be considered as 
one :—that our language has yet to be lyrically written, which it 
never will be under their present dispensations; that the culture 
of a gentleman indispensably includes a knowledge of these Indis- 
soluble Arts of testing sound and colour and form; that the 
operatic stage is the common altar on which music, painting and 
poetry are laid; that the great masters of esthetics, the Greeks, 
so considered it, and that the genius from which flashed for all 
time the Parthenon and the Apollo found its largest nutrition in 
the lyre. 

My estimate of the necessities of an American Opera to make 
us an artistic people were thus expressed:— 

It is a clear proposition that no Art can flourish in any country 
until it assumes a genial character. 1t may be exotic, experimen- 
tally, for a time, but unless it becomes indigenous, taking root and 
growth in the hearts and understandings of the people generally, 
its existence will be forced and sickly, and its decay quick and 
certain. And it may be remarked, emphatically, that, as vocal 
music must ever take precedence in general estimation of other 
music for the reason that no musical instrument equals the human 
voice in quality and expression, it will be necessary to render na- 
tional the lyrical drama, as being the only means by which great 
singers can be formed, and a school of music reared. Upon the 
stage alone can the expression of the master passions be adequately 
given ; and the identification of music with action and character, 
being an artistical exhibition of man’snature, while it gives lyrical 
representation the strongest hold upon the common heart, renders 
it necessary for the singer to attain to the perfection of his art, 
and be pathetic, eloquent, great. The church has ever been 
obliged to call upon the theatre for its chief devotional singers, and 
it must ever be thus, while the drama covers a spiritual as well as 
tangible ground. All times and places are subservient to the 
illustrations of the stage. ‘The mists of antiquity and divination 
of the future ; the abodes of the gods, of fairies, and of demons, 
as well as of men: earth, air, sea and sky are searched for the 
facts and imaginings of the dramatists. To fight against such a 
material and immaterial army, is like a war against the seven pris- 
matic colours, upon the seven essential sounds, upon the very 
spirit of ideality which clothes all visible things with romance and 
beauty. To destroy dramatic music is to endanger all music; to 
bring back monkish formality and abused mathematics in the 
science. The chief interest of all instrumental music, of the 
passion displayed in the modern Oratorio and the Mass, lies in the 
dramatic expression derived originally from the universal lyrical 
delineations of the stage. Composers of religious works have 
tried to avoid frigid calculations and to attain the expression of 
devotional fervour, by the study directly or indirectly of humanity 
in the lyrical drama. 

* * * + 


* * 


It has been assumed as a theory and laid down as a practice in 
England, that the English language is unfit for the grand opera, or 
that high class of opera which properly rejects all spoken language 
and carries on the monologue and dialogue entionly in music ac- 
companied by the orchestra. A very noted and the latest English 
writer on music, Mr. Hogarth, in his Work, states that, since the 
time of Dr. Arne (who lived a century ago), no English composer 
has tried English opera recitative except in way of “ burlesque,” 
because the English language does not admit of such recitative. 
If we take the English language as it is ordinarily written, this 
statement of its incapacities may be true; and the gipsey dramas 















of the English stage may be considered the last effort of genius. 
But I have held, ever since I thought at all on the subject, a 
different opinion, which is, that as er a denies the possibility of 
having a grand opera written originally in our tongue, it was the 
business of America to prove the possibility ; and I did so. Ac- 
cordingly in the year 1845 I had had produced one of my grand 
operas, at Philadelphia, in splendid style, with fifty in the orches- 
tra and seventy in the chorus, being double the number ever 
engaged in performing opera in New York. In this American 
‘‘ grand opera,’’ the wretched and the vulgar plan of speaking and 
singing by turns was rejected, and all the scenes, even the longest 
dialogues, carried on in singing recitative. The poetry was writ: 
ten after no English model,—for the best of reasons, there was 
none; but it was proved to an audience of acumen, that it 
was not only possible to render the English language the 
medium for the grand serious or tragic opera, but that any 
other form of opera was unworthy of lyrical treatment. So 
the first successful grand opera in the English language was 
produced in this country. There may be other American grand 
operas not known, and I trust there are. Mr. Bristow has written 
an opera which I earnestly hope to see produced ; and, if it be 
like his symphonies, of which there is no reason to doubt, its 
success must be assured. Now, let me add—there is an 
American, born on our soil, and who has always lived and 
studied here, who writes quite as well for an orchestra as 
Young Germany or France. I say so flatly; and to prove it 
will go over the scores of the American and Europeans with 
any person who can read them, of which class there are, algs ! 
but few, though “critics” abound. 

I did not intend, Messrs. Editors, to trouble you at all, leaving 
what I said to speak tor itself in New York; but I find an eminent 
musical journal in Boston quotes your summary with fresh anno- 
tations, in which I am made to sin in the way of iteration and re- 
iterations, and to want logic and synthesis. I beg of you, there- 
fore, asa matter of justice, to publish this letter, and’ I ask the 
same of the Boston journal; I mean the letter in full, and have 
the honour to be, with great regard, yours, 

Wm. Henry Fry. 





Provincial. 

DeEvonporT.—The oratorio of the Messiah was performed in 
the Chapel Royal, in her Majesty’s Dockyard, Devonport, on 
Friday evening, the 19th ultimo, under most favourable auspices, 
and with the greatest success, both as regards the attendance and 
the admirable manner in which the work was got up. The principal 
vocalists were the members of the Glee and Madrigal Union of 
London, comprising Mrs. Endersohn, Mrs. Lockey (late Miss M. 
Williams), Mr. Lockey, Mr. Hobbs, and Mr. H. Phillips.. With 
such an array of executants, it is needless to say that the rendering 
of the soli parts of the work was everything that could be desired, 
and we do not remember ever to have heard the several members 
of the Union in better voice. A full and effective orchestra, com- 
prising the principal instrumentalists from the Royal Marine 
Band, with Mr. Rice, of Exeter, as leader, and a powerful and 
well-trained chorus of eighty voices—the whole under the direc- 
tion of Mr. Constantine—were engaged ; and the judicious manner 
in which the accompaniments to the songs were played, and the 
power and energy with which the choruses were given, gave very 
pleasing evidence that the West of England is not doomed to 
remain much longer with the character of not being a musical 
part of the kingdom. The choruses were greatly strengthened by 
a fine organ, most effectively played by Mr. M. 8. Yeo. The 
auditors comprised the principal nobility of the neighbourhood, 
including the heads of the Government establishments. |The 
inhabitants of Devonport are indebted to the enterprising and un- 
tiring efforts of the Committee of the Devonport Mechanics’ Insti- 
tute for this very attractive musical festival. The performance 
was given in aid of the funds of the Institution; and her Majesty 
graciously condescended to favour the undertaking with her 
patronage, which was applied for and obtained through his Royal 
Highness Prince Albert. The Lords of the Admiralty also sanc- 
tioned and encouraged the project by kindly granting the chapel 
in the dockyard for the occasion. 
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Tue Enauish Guee ann Manricat Union.—(From a Devon- 
port Correspondent.)—This society, consisting of Mrs. Endersohn, 
Mrs. Lockey (late Miss M. Williams), Mr. Lockey, Mr. Hobbs, 
and H. Phillips, concluded in the week past a short tour in Corn 
walland Devon. Some of the towns at which concerts were given 
have seldom, if ever, been visited by our leading vocalists. ‘Ihe 
success at many of these places has been such as will, we tinder- 
stand, induce Ze Union to return shortly to this neighbourhood. 
At Tavistock the performances constituted a musical fete never 
before enjoyed in this locality. The Duke and Duchess of Bedford 
invited a party to their residence to attend the morning concert. 
Although the unique performances of the English Glee and 
Mairigal Union have been heard before in Devonport, they were 
listencd to with increased delight on this occasion ; and arrange- 
ments were made, after the first concert, for them to take the solo 
parts in The Messiah on their return from Cornwall. This oratorio 
was accordingly given by them, in conjunction with a band and 
chorus, at the Chapel Royal in the Dockyard, the use of which was 
granted for the occasion by the Lords of the Admiralty. An 
audience of about twelve hundred were present to enjoy the in- 
spired strains of this, the noblest work of Handel. 


Piymoutu.—Mr. Newcombe commenced the season on Mon- 
day evening with his usual spirit and liberality. He has certainly 
formed the best company ever seen in the provinces. ‘The light 
pieces of Our Nelly, The Unprotected Female, and the Ballet of the 
Brigand of the Abrazzi constituted the evening’s amusement. It 
would be difficult to particularise the excellence of cach artiste 
who acted in them; it would still be impossible to pass over the 
very favourable impression made by the singing of Miss Eliza 
Nelson, who gave two or three ballads with a perfection of taste 
and accuracy of intonation which established her at once asa 
favourite with the Plymouth audience. She was warmly applauded 
and encored. Previous to the rising of the curtain, ‘God save 
the Queen” was sung by the whole of the members of the estab- 
lishment ; and the worthy and popular director was loudly 
cheered when recognised by the audience. Faustus, which has 
been many weeks in preparation, will be produced next week with 
new scenery and decorations, and all the startling effects which 
rendered this piece so popular at Drury Lane. If one may judge 
of the season by the crowded audiences of the past week, it will 
be as brilliant as the last. 


SoutHampton.—Madlle. Rita Favanti, accompanied by a party 
of vocalists and instrumentalists, gave a Musical Soirée cn Monday 
evening, at the Victoria Rooms, which were filled with the 
nobility and gentry of that fashionable watering-place. Favanti’s 
artistic rendering of the beautiful aria, “ Non piu mesta,” elicited 
loud and general applause ; and by her clever execution of various 
favourite compositions she won several encores during the evening. 
Mme. Lucci Sievers likewise made a favourable impression by her 
excellent playing on the harmonicon, on which she executed with 
ease and grace; and MM. Salabert and Cimino came in for their 
share of plaudits, as bass and barytone singers, as also did M. 
Paque, the violoncellist. On Tuesday, the same party gave an 
evening concert at Ryde, with equal success, Favanti being in 
excellent voice. She is a decided favourite in this quarter, and 
by the particular request of the nobility and gentry, she will give 
another concert at Southampton on the 13th instant, and one at 
Ryde on the following evening. 





Miscellaneous. 
Here Mo tiaqusg, the celebrated composer and violinist, has been 
sojourning at Little Hampton. 


Mass Exiza Dotsy, a sister of the celebrated vocalist, was 
married last week. 


Mr. Tuomas Wittiams’ Lectures on Vocat Music.—Lonpon 
Mecuanics’ Institure.—On Wednesday evening last, Mr. Thomas 
Williams delivered, at the above institution, an entirely new lecture 
on “ The Ballad Music of Germany.” In the musical portion of 
the entertainment, Mr. Williams was assisted by Miss B. Williams 
and Miss Julia Bleaden; Mr. F, Osborne Williams presiding at 
the pianoforte. 


This lecture is rendered extremely amusing and 








interesting, by the introduction of some lively sketches of German 
musical life and manners, and contains a great deal of poirted and 
neatly written satire, especially the portions respectively entitled, 
“ Musico-Pathy,” and “ Musical Gymnastics, or the Art of Conjuring 
applied to Musical Instruments.” In the latter of which the tours 
de force which modern instrumentalists consider necessary, in order 
to interest their audience, are amusingly descanted upon. ‘The 
generally sentimental character of the German ballads, was relieved 
by the occasional introduction of one or two lively English “ songs 
of the day,” which Miss Julia Bleaden and Miss B. Williams sang 
with great spirit and animation. Mr. F. Osborne Williams per- 
formed a spirited and effective fantasia, by Schuloff, ia which he 
was tumultuously encored. On the previous Wednesday, Mr. 
Thomas Williams delivered, at the same instituti»n, bis lecture on 
“English Music and English Musicians,” which met with the same 
flattering reception that has hitherto invariably attended it. This 
lecture bids fair to become a “stock” entertainment throughout 
the ensuing Iccture season. 


Grist and Marto are engaged by Mr. Newcombe for a concert 
towards the end of the mgnth. 


A.Royat Incipent.—In allusion to the Queen’s visit to the 
Irish Exhibition, the Z'imes correspondent says—“ Not content 
with standing at the modest distance of the Committee, the Alder- 
men and Corporation drew so near the throne as to block out all 
view of what took place from the majority of the spectators.” This 
was truly a loyal precaution on the part of the Irish corporate body, 
since it is evident they wished to blind her Majesty’s eyes to the 
diseased national esculent by thus shutting out the “ specK’p 
TATERS! ” 


Castite Hitt Esrate, Reaping, Berxs,--The fourteenth pur- 
chase within eleven months of the formation of the Conservative 
Land Society, has just been effected for allotment among the 
members, at Reading, Berkshire. The estate is situated on the 
Castle Hill, and is kuown by the title of the Downshire Square 
and Crescent estate. It commands a most extensive and beautiful 
view. 

Pace Green, ‘lorrennam.—The thirteenth purchase of the 
Conservative Land Society, and the fifth estate in Middlesex, has 
just been made at Page Green, Tottenham, near the Seven Sisters’ 
road, Stamford Hill, close to the railway station. This new pro- 
perty is situated near the Markfield estate, which was recently sold 
at such a large profit. 


A Youne Nigutincate.—Jenny Lind has given birth to a son. 
The renowned songstress, we are informed, is doing as well as can 
be expected. 


Mr. Meap leaves the Olympic for the Theatre Royal, 
Plymouth. 


Mr. Craven, the popular dramatist and comedian, joins Mr. 
Newcombe’s troupe at Plymouth. 


Tur Actress oF ALL-werk.—“And how are you getting on, 
aunty ?” asked Angela, as soon as she was ensconced in a corner of 
one of the large carriages by which the North Kent Directors have 
done t':eir best to destroy the comfort and privacy of first-class tra- 
velling, and which entail upon the unfortunate passengers near the 
door the necessity of a fight at every station to prevent twice the 
proper number from being forced in by the officials. “ Oh! pretty 
well, my dear,” said Mrs. Bong, in deep and melancholy tones. 
« The money is regular, such as it is; but it is hard work to earn it. 
For the last six weeks, and till we closed, I headed a conquering 
army, and also a band of brigands, every night, with five fights; 
but that’s nothing. |ButI had to be carried over the rocks, tied on 
a wild horse, which with my weight is rather nervous business ; and 
I have had to double a part which poor little Mrs. Scurchin was 
obliged to give up, being as ladies do not wish to be when they have 
to ride on an elephant, and slide down by bis trunk. Then we have 
a nautical piece three nights a week, and I have rather a tiresome 
bit in that—I have to hang from the mast in a storm, while the 
ship rolls and pitches up and down, and this goes on as long as the 
applause comes; one vi mo they kept me swinging for ten minutes 
—and the week before last the thing broke, and I fell through a trap 
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and bruised myself sadly. I was obliged to lay up one night, but 
they stopped my salary, and that won't do, you know, with five 
mouths to feed, so I crawled to work again directly. And our 
rehearsals are very heavy, with so much spectacle; and I fully ex- 
pect to break my limbs one of these mornings out of a cockle-shell 
of acar which they are trying to make six horses bring in on 
their backs, at an awful height, and me in it—the poor things kick 
so and get so unmercifully beaten; but Brax swears it is as safe aa 
a cradle-~a cradle on the tree-top, I tell him. However, it’s ouly 
slavery for life—that’s one comfort; and it'll be all the same a 
hundred year hence—that’s another.”—“ By Jove!" said Paul. 
And he became thoughtful for full three minutes, considering how 
hard some people worked for a morsel of bread.—-“ Aspen Court,” 
Bentley's Miscellany. ; 

A Musica Justice.—When Lord Tenterden and Mr. Justice 
Richards were on the circuit, they once visited together the Cathedral 
of Canterbury. The latter took notice of a man there witha fine 
voice. “Ah!” said Lord Tenterden, “that’s the only man I ever 
envied. When at school in this town, we were candidates together 
for a chorister’s place, and he obtained it.” 





WATER CRESSES. 
(For Music.) 


Lurking on the verdant braes, 
Where the brawling riy’let strays, 
We're the merry water-cresses, 
Loving well to bathe our tresses 
Where the stream holds tuneful breath 
With its pebbly couch beneath. 
Stooping on the water’s brow, 
We kiss the ripples as they flow, 
Snatching in these social dips 
The sunbeams sparkling on their lips. 
Who so happy, who so free 
From earthly care and toil as we ? 
When there’s not a summer flower 
In sunny mead or garden bower, 
But pants beneath the oppressive sway 
Of Apollo’s burning ray, 
Strait our noon-day thirst we slake 
In the streamlet’s bubbling wake, 
List’ning to its brawling tale 
Of its course thro’ plain and dale, 
And its hundred joyous leaps 
O’er rugged brakes and rocky steeps; 
Though now it sings a quiet tune, 
As Zephyr’s breath at summer noon :— 
And when night her mantle spreads 
Studded deep with starry beads, 
With our sleeping eyelids pressed 
On its gently swelling breast, 
Still we listen all night long 
To its hushed and dulcet song— 
Such the joys the Heavens give, 
To the humblest things that live. 

J.G 





SUBSCRIPTIONS RECEIVED, 
A, P., Spa, Gloucester ; E. L., Weymouth. 


INVESTMENT OF CAPITAL AND SAVINGS. 


ERSONS desirous of Investing Money, are requested to examine 

p the plan of the National Assurance and Investment Association, by which a high 
rate of Interest may be obtained, combined with perfect security. 

Prospectuses and full information may be had at the Office, or sent, post free, on 


application. 
PETER MORRISON, 
7, St. Martin’s Place. Managi Director, 
gar Square, London. ite 








PHILLIPS AND COMPANY, 
TEA MERCHAN'IS, 
8, KING WILLIAM STREET, CITY, LONDON. 





THE TEA DUTY IS NOW REDUCED, 


HILLIPS AND COMPANY, Tea Mercnants, of No. 8, 
‘ Kine WiLuiAm Street, Ciry, give the Public the full advantage of the Redue- 
tion of Duty, as the following List of Prices will show :— 
GOOD CONGOAU TEA. .:rcicsescaiiepiesspapgsons 3s. 0d.—Former Price. 
THE BEST CONGOU TEA —Former Price 
THE BEST IMPERIAL SOUCHONG ...3 8 —Former Price 
THE BEST MOYUNE GUNPOWDER ...4 8 —Former Price 
THE MIXED TEA at 4s, is now yery superior Tea, and is strongly recommended. 
THE BEST PLANTATION COFFEE is now only .................::0006+ Is. Od. per Ib. 
THE BEST OLD MOCHA COFFEE Pe 
For the convenience of our, numerous Customers, we supply Pure Sugar at the 
following prices :— 
PURE WEST INDIA SUGAR, 4d. and 44d, ST, CROIX 5d. 
REFINED 5d,, 54d., and 6d. 


All Goods sent carriage free by our own vans if within eight miles, and Tea or Coffee, 
to the value of 40s., sent carriage free to any part of England by 


PHILLIPS AND CO., TEA MERCHANTS, 


pNo. 8, KING WILLIAM STREET, CITY. 


A General Price Current sent free by post on application. 





When orders are sent by post, it is necessary to be very particular in addressing to 
PHILLIPS and Co., Tea Merchants, 
8, King William Street, City, London, 


As some inferior houses are in the habit of copying, not only the form and style, 
but also the wording of our price currents and advertisements. 


DR. ARTHUR'S DIGESTIVE PILLS 


AVE obtained a very extraordinary celebrity, and are strongly 

recommended as a permanent and effectual remedy for indigestion or oF dis- 

arrangement of Health, connected with a slugglish action of the stomach or liver. 
For the overworked mind, sedentary or unhealthy ti n unwhol 








atmosphere, heartburn, nausea, giddiness, headache, bilious affections, or loss of 


appetite, they will be found invaluable. They remove all obstructions, restore 
cheerfulness of spirits, strengthen and improve the tone of the stomach, and promote 
an abundant and healthy secretion of the gastric juice, and require no alteration of 
diet. Upwards of 2,000 persons have been restored to health through their use. 

To be had, wholesale and retail, at Dr. Arthur’s, 53, Rathbone-place, Oxford- 
street, in boxes at ls. 14d., 2s, 9d., 4s. 6d., and lls. Free by post, Is. 4d., 3s., 5s., 
and 12s, And the above Pills are sold by all Patent Medicine Vendors generally 
throughout the United Kingdom. 

Dr. ARTHUR is at home for consultation, Gratis, Mornings, from 10 till 2; 
Evenings, from 6 till 10. Post-office Orders payable to Dr. Bensley Arthur, at the 
Bloomsbury Post-oftice, Muscum-street, or stamps. Orders will ‘be immediately 
forwarded to any direction. 


GOOD NEWS FOR LADIES, 


F you want to buy Berlin Wools, Silks, Cottons, Steel Beads, 
rings and tassels cheaper than at any other house, go to, or send your orders by 
post, and you will receive your goods by return, address to J. W. Giles, Shakspere 
House and Fancy Repository, 134, Aldersgate Street (opposite Jewin Street), London, 
who begs to call the attention of ladies, milliners, dressmakers, ladies’ schools, &c., 
to his establishment, where will be found the best, cheapest, an icest stock of 
fancy goods in London, consisting of Berlin wools, purse silks, steel beads, steel rings, 
and tassels, Berlin patterns, canvasses, silks, knitting cotton, sewing and crochet, in 
white and coloured ; tapes, needles, pins, cottons, threads, and haberdashery of every 
description ; stationery, perfumery, and hosiery, equally cheap. J. W. G, intends to 
commence selling, ou Monday rext, at wholesale prices. All the newest novelties in 
fancy articles. , 
N.B.—Merchants, shippers, dealers, and the trade supplied with any quantity of 
goods of every description in the above trades, at manufacturers’ prices. Ladies 
commencing in the Berlin wool, haberdashery, stationery, perfumery, hosiery, and 
fancy trade, can be supplied lower than any house in London, and have the choicest 
assortments made up in any quantities. Largest assortment of braiding, embroidery, 
and crochet patterns in the wold, Sole proprietor of the New Royal Exhibition, 
Queen's Own, Princess Alice, Crystal Palace, and Royal Paisley Crochet Designs, 
published weekly, price 1d. each, or in series, 1s, each book, containing twelve 
patterns, ‘ 
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NEW PIANO MUSIC 


F 
MODERATE DIFFICULTY. 
8. 


KULLAK, (of Berlin), Op, 37, ‘‘Perles d’écume,” fantaisie etude (played 
by Miss Arabella Goddard,) in E flat, 4 

—~—-- Op. G3, ‘ Melodies Hongroises,” No.1, 2. each 3 

ele Op.78, ‘Zllustrations of the Arabian Mights,” Six Morceaux 
de Salon, each 2 


—— Op. 80, mongs of the Olden Time,” transcribed, 1 to6. each 2 
—— Op. 81, Second Set of Twelve original pieces, “ Our Youthful 
Days,”’ (Kinderleben.) 
— op. 71, “‘ Les Yeux Bleus,” { Piéces de 
‘*Les Yeux Noirs,’’? } Salon. 
—— “Ernestine,” Valse de Salon. 
—— “Theodore.” Idem 
Book 2 of Op. 74, ‘‘ Hints on Modern Pianofore Playing.” 
LISZT, “Comorn.” Marche de Ragoczy. 
—— “Soirées de Vienne.’’ Nine Valses Caprices d'apres. 
¥. Schubert. each 2s. 6d. to 4 
The same in one volume. 25 
MATER, (Charles,) Op. 174, ‘Spring Blossoms.” Dix Morceaux 
de Salon. each 2s. 6d. and 3 
No. 3 of the above A Toccato,” meets with the same success as 
“La Grace,”’ No. 5 of Six Etudes Melodiques, Op.14@9, by Charles 


inD flat 3 


© eS seec ose eo ao & 


SCHU ( ) Reminiscences,” 43 Characteristic Pieces, 
edited b Cipriani Potter. Parts | to6,each 8 
AUBERT, (W.) “Lays of Love.” Eight Minnelieder. 
Nos. 1 to 8, each Is. tol 


TEDESCO, (Ignaz.) Op, 62. Fourth Sct of Three German Melodies, 
each 1s, 6d, and 2 


WESSEL AND CO., 229, REGENT STREET. 


yer. 
ao aun 4me. Air Italien. 
AMM, (Robt. 





Just published (dedicated by permission to the Right Rev. the Lorp Bisuor or 
INDON), a Second Concise 


MUSICAL SERVICE FOR THE CHURCH OF 
; ENGLAND. 


¥Y CHARLES EDWARD STEPHENS, Organist of Trinity 
Church, Paddington. Comprising the Venite, Te Deum, Jubilate, Responses, 
Gloria, Cantate Domino, Deus Misereatur, and twelve Double Chants, for four 
voices, and equally adapted for singing in unison. Price 7s. Novello, 69, Dean- 
street ; and the Author, 2, Howley-place, Maida Hill West. 





NEW MUSIC FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 


OOR MARY ANN. Arranged for the Pianoforte by BRINLEY 

Ricnarps, 3s. (The first number of the “ Recollections of Wales.”) ‘One 

of the most favourite of the admired Welsh melodies, transcribed for the Piano by 
one of the most elegant of modern writers for that instrument.’’ 


‘HE ASH GROVE. Arranged for the Pianoforte by BRINLEY 

Ricuarps. 3s, This is one of the admired series of National Airs arranged by 
Mr. Richards, under the title of ** Recollections of Wales.’”* The most successful 
work of its kind. 


“ + HEN the SWALLOWS HASTEN HOME.’’—Abt’s cele- 
brated air, transcribed for the pianoforte by Oesten, 2s. 6d. *‘ One of the 
most charming novelties of the season, creating a furore wherever it is heard,” 


GCHLU MMERLIED.—Air by Kiicken, transcribed for the 
\J pianoforte by G. A, Osborne. 2s.—‘‘ This real bijou is a most valuable addi- 
tion to the lady’s répertoire of drawing-room pieces.” 


HE CANARY BIRD QUADRILLES. By Ricardo Linter. 
Solo, 38.; Duet, 4s. THE GOLDFINCH QUADRILLES. By Ricardo Linter. 
Solo, 38.; Duet, 4s. These are two of the choicest pieces of modern dance-music, 
recommending themselves to performers of all classes by their graceful simplicity. 
The title-pages contain a pair of highly beautiful illustrations in colours. 


THE ONLY COMPLETE EDITIONS.—1. Czerny’s 101 


- Elementary Studies, 2, Etudes dela Velocité. 3. 40 Daily Studies for the 
Pianoforte. These, published as under, are the only editions issued with the 
author’s sanction, and containing his latest additions. “Inquire for the editions of 
Czerny’s Works, published exclusively by 


ROBERT COCKS and Co., New Burlington Street, London. 





NEW MUSIC, 
COMPOSED BY MR. GEORGE SIMPSON. 


* The Black Box Polka = ~- 
* Ditto ditto Waltzes - 
* Ditto ditto Quadrilles - 
The Overland Mail Polka - 
Ditto ditto Waltzes - 
Ditto ditto Quadrilles 

The Standard ofthe Free. Song 
Beware of the Gipsies - 
Maiden Beauty a 

&e., &e., &e, 


Those marked thus * are founded upon an 
“Mont Blanc.’ 


Published by D’Almaine and Co., London, where the whole of thi 
Composer’s works are to be had. : : whoa ratty caga 


incident in Mr. Albert Smith’s 





Now ready, in royal 8vo., handsomely bound in cloth, price One Guinea, with 
42 steel plate Engravings, 


SOYER’S NEW WORK, 


HE PANTROPHEON; or the History of Food and its Pre- 
paration from the earliest ages of the world. By A. Soyer. Containing a full 
description of the Art and Origin of Agriculture amongst the ancients, the various 
species of Cereals, grinding of Corn, various Mills, manipulation of Flour, Grains, 
Herbs for Seasoning, &c. ; Animal Food, Poultry, Game, Fish, Milk, Butter, Cheese 
and Eggs ; Water, Wine, Liquors, Tea, Coffee, Chocolate, Cocoa; Repasts, Feasts, 
Suppers amongst the Greeks and Romans; Antique and Modern Banquets Ilus- 
trated ; and above 500 Recipes of Ancient Cookery ; and an account of the Medicinal 
Qualities attributed to Ingredients used in the Preparation of Food and Beverages. 


London ; Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. 





TEGG’S SINGING PRECEPTOR, 


Oblong, sewed, price 2s. 6d. 
EGG’S IMPROVED SINGING PRECEPTOR, containing 


the Rudiments of Music clearly explained—Classification of the Registers of 
the Voices—Full Instruction for Acquiring a Proper Style and \!ethod of Vocaliza- 
tion—Exercises, Intervals, &c., also, Six Exercises abridged from the celebrated 
Solfeggi of Crescentini, &c. By James F. Haskins, Esq., Editor of Tegg’s Piano- 
forte Preceptor. _Also, New Editions of 


Tegg’s Violin Preceptor, price 2s. 


Tegg’s Accordian Preceptor, price 2s. 
Concertina Preceptor, 2s. 


Flute Preceptor, price 2s. } 
Pianoforte Preceptor, price 3s. | 


London ; William Tegg and Co., 85, Queen-street, Cheapside. 


HEALTH FOR A SHILLING. 


HOLLOWAY’S PILLS, 


NFALLIBLE Cure of a Stomach Complaint, with Indigestion 
and Violent Head-uches. Extract of a Letter from Mr. S. Gowen, Chemist, of 
Clifton, near Bristol, dated July 14th, 1852, To Professor Holloway, dear Sir,—I am 
requested by a lady named Thomas, just arrived from the West Indies, to acquaint 
you that for a period of eight years, herself and family suffered from continual bad 
hea'th, aris'ng from disorders of the Liver and Stomach, Indigestion, loss of Appetite, 
violent Head-aches, pains in the Side, Weakness, and General Debility, for which 
she consulted the best men in the colony, but w'thout any beneficial result; at last 
she had recourse to your invaluable Pills, which in a very short time effected so great 
a change for the better, that she continued them, and the whole family were restored 
to health and strength. Further she desires me to say, that she has witnessed their 
extraordinary virtues in those complaints incidental to children, particularly in cases 
of Measles and Scarlatina, having effected positive cures of these diseases with nd 


other remedy. 
(Signed) S. GOWEN. 


These celebrated Pills are wonderfully efficacious in the following complaints:— 


Constipation of Fevers of a!l Livercomplaints Uleers 
Asthma the Bowels kinds Lumbago_ Worms 
Bilious Com- Consumption Fits Rheumatism kinds 
plaints Debility Gout Scrofula orKing sWeakness from 
Blotches on the Dropsy Head-ache Evil whatever cause 
Skin Dysentery Indigestion Sore Throats &e., &e. 
BowelcomplaintsErysipelas Inflammation ‘Tie Douloureux 
Colics Jaundice Tumours 
ld a stablishment of Professor Hou ad 
PR gl pane posse Druggists and Dealersin medicines throughout the 
civilized world, at the following prices—Is. 1}d., 2s. 9d., 4s, Gd., 11s., 22s., and 33s. 
each Box. There is considerable saving by taking the larger sizes, 


Directions for the guidance of Patients are affixed to each Box, 





Ague of all 


Low ax, 244, Strand (near Temple Bar), 





THE MUSICAL WORLD. 





THE NEW MUSICAL NOVEL, 
CHARLES AUCHESTER, 


DEDICATED TO THE RIGHT HON. B. DISRAELI, 


Is Now Ready at all the Libraries. In 3 vols. 





“ (YHARLES AUCHESTER is a memorial of that brilliant 

/ genius Mendelssohn, in which fact is cleverly blended with fiction, and incident 
and sentiment are neatly combined. Every one who has any regard for the memory 
of Mendelssohn will read these volumes.”—Mess*nger. 


“The work of an artist who is positively ecstatic with the delight which he derives 
from music, this singular autobiographical novel is intended partly as a tribute to 
the memory of one of the deities of his Parnassus, whose lifelike portraiture, 
notwithstanding his mom de guerre, ‘Seraphael,’ will not easily escape recognition 
in the musical world, and partly to pour forth his own ideas of the art, and to dot 
down his reminiscences of distinguished artists. To enter fully into the author’s 
spirit, the reader ought to be as rapturously devoted to music as the writer 
himself, while for the less initiated reader, the very exhibition of such all-engrossing 
enthusiasm for art possesses a charm not often to be met with in works of fiction.” — 
John Bull. ” 


HURST AND BLACKETT, PUBLISHERS, 
Successors to Henry Colburn, 


13, GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


THE SCORPION: 


NEW PIRATICAL SONG.—Sung by Mr. R. PAGET, for 
whom it was expressly written and composed. Words by EDWARD FARMER. 
Music by G. SIMPSON. 

“The subject of this song being the boast of a pirate demands the spirited and 
energetic treatment which the composer has accorded to it. To a melody of great 
merit are united suitable and well-conceived harmonies. The song has found an 
able interpreter in Mr. R. Paget, of Atherstone, who by his singing has created quite 
a sensation upon each occasion of its repetition.” —Dramatie and Musical Review. 

London: Campbell, Ransford, and Co., 53, New Bond-street, and may be had of 
Mr. R. Paget, Atherstone. Price 2s. 6d. 








Just Published. 


THE PARQCHIAL PSALMIST: 


A COLLECTION OF PSALM AND HYMN TUNES, for 
Congregational Singing, adapted to Selections from the (1d and New Versions 

of Psalms. By C.J. Read, Assistant Organist of St. Thomas’ Church, Salisbury. 

The Words selected by the Rev. W. Renaud. y 


This Work will contain upwards of Sixty Tunes, and be complete in about Nine 


arts. 


Salisbury : George Brown and W. P, Aylward. London: Simpkin and Co.; 
T. Hatchard, and W. H. Dalton. 


MESSRS. KIRKMAN AWD SON 
ESIRE Respectfully to inform the Public, their Friends, and 
connexion, that having an extensive Stock of Finished Instruments of every 
description at their Warerooms, No. 3, Soho Square, and elsewhere, and a con- 
siderable supply of Seasoned Woods at various Wharfs and Timber Yards, the late 
fire at their Manufactory in Dufour’s Place, Broad Street, Golden Square, will cause 
no interruption to their general business, and there will be no delay in the execution 
either of the orders they have already in hand or those they may be favoured with; 


and they have engaged Temporary Workshops for the manufacture of New Instru- 
ments during the rebuilding of their Premises. 





BRADFORD MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 


ERR MOLIQUE has conveyed the copyright of his song, 

Postivl ae od Moon i Brightly Shining,” sung by Mr. Sims Reeves, at the Bradford 
s " Messrs. SSSEL AND Co., 226 “8 y 

ines en ESSEL AND Co., 229, Regent-street, London, by whom the 








MONT BLANC 


ILL CLOSE on Saturday Evening, September 10th, and 


, re-open on Mr. Albert Smith’s return from the Continent. During the 
pos ht a Pea papa cme ve hg given every evening at eight, and Tuesday 
ay ing, at three o’clock. s, 3s. Ss. 
Egyptian Hall Piceadille Stalls, 3s. Area, 2s. Gallery, 1s. 


LITTLE CLARINA’S LESSON-BOOK, 


FOR THE PIANOFORTE, by G. A. Macfarren, The object 

of this work is to facilitate, by anew method of developing the subject, the tuition 
of very young pupils in the practice of the Pianoforte and ir the principles of Music, 
which include the rudiments of Harmony. The work is especially designed for 
household instruction, to enable mothers or sisters, if not to supersede a master, to 
fulfil that indisp b! q to infant beginners of superintending their daily 
practice. The First Part is complete in itself, and the subsequent Parts will continue 
the subject, each up to some particular point, that will also be complete, without 
reference to what is to succeed it. Part One is now ready, consisting of forty-eight 
handsomely printed Music Pages in a neat wrapper, price 2s. 6d. Published by Rust 
and Co., Patent Tubnlar Pianoforte Manufacturers and Music Publishers, 309 (the 
Royal Polytechnic Institution), Regent-street. 











PATENT HARMONIUS, 


THE NEW MODEL WITH EXPRESSION BY THE 

HAND.—This Instrument far excels all other Harmoniums, and is deemed to 
be the most perfect that can be made. It has been approved, and is now in daily 
use by MM. Thalberg, Liszt, Lefebure, Wely, Madame Dreyfus, Madame Sievres, 
&c. Prospectuses, with particulars and prices, may be obtained at Messrs. Cramer, 
Beale, & Co.’s, 201, Regent-street, who have entered into an agreement with Messrs. 
Alexandre, the inventors, for the introduction and sale of these instruments in 
England. 


BOOSEY AND SONS’ NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


GIGNORS MARIO and GORDIGIANI.—The celebrated French 
\2 Romance, ‘‘AIME MOI BIEN,” sung by Signor Mario, and composed by 
Signor Gordigiani, is just published, price 2s. 





IGNOR GORDIGIANI'S NEW COMPOSITIONS, as sung 

at his Grand Concert, July 20th. Impossibile, Canto Popolari, 2s.; Emezzodi, 

Bolero, 2s.; Impressione, Canto Popo, 2s.; La Kosa d’Inghilterra Album, dedicated 

to Her a jesty the Queen, containing twelve new vocal pieces, price 21s., in a hand- 
some volume, 





‘f TVAIR SHINES THE MOON,”— Mario's celebrated Barcarolle 
in Rigoletto, encored on every occasion; the poetry by W. H. Bellamy, 
Esq., is published this day, 2s. 


\Y EW SCHOOL PIANOFORTE MUSIC, by Rudolf Nord- 
iN mann.—Mario’s Barcarolle in Rigoletto, with Variations, 3s. The Nuns’ 
Prayer, a Romance, 3s. The Ghost Scene in the Corsican Brothers, 2s. 6d, Alvars’ 
Greek Pirates’ Chorus, 2s, 6d. The above are written expressly to suit moderate 
players, and are remarkable for melody, and brilliancy of effect. 


NEW FRENCH ROMANCES sung by Mons. Jules Lefort. 
Price 1s. each, in ‘* Le Chansonnier du Jour,’’ a series of modern French songs. 
1 ‘*Ma Barque.’’ 2. “‘Tais toi mon Coeur.”’ 4. “ Petite 
mousse noir. 5. Le Muletier de Calabre,’’ 2s, 


3. “Mon petit Enfant.” 


7 OHLER’S CROWN and CRICKETERS’ POLKAS, price 
2s. 6d. each. The great success of these Polkas has induced the publishers to 
bring out a Second Edition of each in an easier form. 


IGOLETTO FOR FLUTE AND PIANO.—Just Published, 


/ “Two Mosaiques on Rigoletto,” by J. Clinton, containing the most favourite: 
ae price 4s, each, forming numbers of ‘ Boosey’s Repertoire for Flute and. 
iano. 


IGOLETTO FOR HARP.—“ La Donna e Mobile,” sung by 
Mario; arranged for the harp by Chatterton, 3s. 


‘|} HE ENGLISH FLEET POLKA, with a superb Illustration 
of the great Fleet at Portsmouth, composed by Nelson Sydney, is published this 
day, price 3s., Postage free. 


BOOSEY and SONS, 28, Holles-street, Cavendish-square. 





_—— 
—— 





Printed and Published for the Proprictor, by MicnaEr SamuxL Myers, of No, 3, 
pcg | Villas, Studley Road, Clapham Rovd, in the parish of Lambeth; at 
the office of Myers & Co., 22, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, inthe parish 
of St. Paul, where all communications for the Editor are to be addressed, 

ost Faid. ‘I'o be had of G. Purkess, Dean Street, Soho; Allen, Warwick Late; 
ickors, Holywell Street, and at all Booksellers. Saturday, September 3rd, 1853, 





